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| HAD PLAYED with Charlie Parker on just a one 
night, one appearance occasion where he sat in 
with us in the Claude McLin Band. All | remember from that was 
our conversation, or rather his statements about himself which if 
ever there was any chance of my being influenced by his outer 
image, it was no more. He told me that he got caught into getting 
high when he was very young and he said it made him feel good 
but it didn’t make him play better. Bird had a repertoire of songs 
which were not generally played by the horn players then — 
Temptation, The song is you, Star eyes and several others. | had 
always loved listening to him play these songs but they were not 
in our little book of standards and many | did not know, That was 
fear number one. The attachment to that when working with him 
in person was that he never asked if | knew certain tunes. He’d 
call the song, stomp off the tempo and that was it. | was saved by 
Billy Wallace on the second set of opening night at the Bee Hive. 
Billy Wallace and Bill Lee played together a lot and they were 
musically into everything. A lot of the credit was due to Chris 
Anderson who was a great influence on their harmonic develop- 
ments. While Billy was on the stand Bill Lee was calling the 
changes to me. It just so happened that Bird called just the ones 

| didn’t know for that set, Phew! 

But that first set was really the one. J.J. Johnson and Kai Winding 
preceeded Bird and before they left J.J. told us to watch out for 
Bird because he was a tricky showman. | selected Bruz Freeman 
to play drums on this gig. He had played with Bird before, been to 
New York and on the road with Sarah Vaughan etc. Bruz is from 
a musical family of brothers out of Chicago and was responsible 
for dropping my name in the hat when pro gigs came around. Bird 
came and he was a sick man at that time but it was hard to tell 
when he was ill and when he was faking. He was a slick showman! 
They sent the musicians’ union delegate to his room to bring him 
to work the first night while a throng of people waited. He got on 
the stand, played a tune and the next one was a blues (about then 
| decided I'd try to breathe). | even tried to get into something on 
my solo but about the middle somewhere, as | had my head buried 
into the keyboard, | heard this banging on the music stand. | 
looked up and Bird was waving me off the stand. | wished he had 
said the magic word so | could disappear. He then turned to Victor 
who was now looking worried as he walked the bass. Bird then 
lifted Victor’s fingers from the bass finger board one by one and 
told him to leave the stand. You could hear a pin drop in the Bee- 
Hive. You could hear Bruz swinging all alone as Bird stared at him. 
Then Bird picked up his horn, took a couple of choruses of fours 
with Bruz, put the horn down and left the stage, leaving Bruz to 
finish alone. That was one intermission gimmick! 

Another was one which J.J. had tipped us on. Bird never informed 
the band about his little tricks etc. We were always startled and 
the audience was paralysed every minute. Right in the middle of 
anywhere in a song, Bird would raise his hand and give the cut off 
to stop. He would raise his hand and give a down beat to start the 
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same tune, same spot in the tune and same tempo! We had him 
that time, thanks to J.J. Another of Bird’s acts: When he was not 
playing he would rest his elbow on the top of the piano which was 
tilted in his direction, and nod. The stage was behind the bar, just 
about a foot or more off the floor level. One of our bartenders 
would be patrolling nearby and keeping a watch as Bird would let 
his elbow, which was also resting his head, slide slowly towards 
the end of the piano which reached to the edge of the stage. Just 
when Sam, the bartender, thought Bird was falling off the piano 
and the stage and would reach up to grab him, Bird would have 
straightened up and turned away as if nothing had happened, 
leaving Sam there with his arms stretched up into the air, Bird 

was a comedian too! 

Who didn’t play the Bee-Hive? Everybody played in there; bands 
coming through town jammed there. | met Thad Jones and a lot 
of the guys from the Basie band there. Some of the men playing 
engagements at the Bee-Hive were Coleman Hawkins, Sonny 
Rollins, Pres, Sonny Stitt, Gene Ammons, Dexter Gordon, Wardell 
Gray, J.J. Johnson and Kai Winding, Al Hibbler, Ira Sullivan, Red 
Rodney, Howard McGhee, Paul Quinichette and more. Then 

came the groups of Max Roach and Clifford Brown and Art 
Blakey and the Jazz Messengers plus lots of others. Like | said, who 
didn’t play there? 


| RA SULLIVAN was the “house sideman’’ coming 
in mostly on weekends and playing with what- 
ever artist was there. Sometimes for the entire engagement. When 
Sol Tannanbaum, the owner, put Red Rodney in for a long stand, 
Ira just switched to alto or tenor, even baritone, and played on. 

Ira is fantastic. He can make the switch from trumpet to reeds and 
back, and never blow his embouchure, and cook. In those days 
playing was fast and swinging hard. Ira couldn’t read a note as big 
as a house in those days. Red came to me one day and said we had 
a record date ana he wanted me to write some lines from standard 
changes. | did a number of arrangements, we rehearsed. Ira learned 
his parts by ear with no big hassle, we recorded and about a year 
later when finding ourselves on the bandstand together again it 

was suggested that we play some of the tunes. Guess who knew 
them ALL and all of his parts? Ira Sullivan. He probably still knows 
them. 

Bill Lee is presently making jazz history in New York, He is the 
originator, arranger, composer and director of the Bass Choir. There 
has never been anything like it before. The personnel includes 
Richard Davis, Ron Carter, Lisle Atkinson (featured with Betty 
Carter and my trio), Milt Hinton, Bill Lee and Sam Jones. You will 
hear more about it soon | hope. 

Billy Wallace is living in Minneapolis. | was through there and | 

felt sadly that he had “run for the hills’. But when | heard him, 

no more sadness. He was better than ever and fantastic. 


As | said earlier | followed Junior Mance into the Claude McLin 
Combo, Claude called me Junior and we had a long, great friend- 
ship, | guess that was my real jazz debut. | had to start learning to 
solo then. | remember some of the problems. | would be so busy 
pumping the rhythm section and when Claude would finish 
soloing | would jump in on this big peak he had built up and in 
one mad scramble | would play my whole climax in the first chorus 
and then have nowhere to go. 

Billie Holiday loved Claude because he could sound so much like 
Pres and so she called for him whenever she would come to play a 
small club in Chicago. | used to give her my hand to help her off 
the stage and on. She would say something to me in her whining 
voice and only on two occasions did | understand what she said. 
Once she mentioned running some whites out of the club by sing- 
ing Strange fruit and once she commented that an unattentive 
audience had come to see if she was high and had marks on her 
arms instead of to hear her sing. She had her own accompanist but 
she asked me if | would play for her because she was going to 
discharge him. | said “‘yes’’. Her manager told me to learn her 
repertoire from recordings. I’m sure you're hip to the repertoire 
Billie had .. . very weird tunes. They called me when she returned 
to play a theatre engagement. | declined because | wasn’t ready. | 
didn’t learn most of Billie’s songs until later when | was with 
Carmen McRae who did things like Vo more and Strange fruit. 

| had a scarey scene with Sarah Vaughan too. We were working 
the off nights at the old Blue Note opposite her. We being the 
Claude McLin band. The Chicago union had just passed the five 
day week law and was not going to allow Jimmy Jones to play 
Sarah‘s sixth day so they asked me. | had been really gassed listen- 
ing to their communication. They were very musical. | asked 
Jimmy if | could peep at her music or even take it home to learn. 
He said there was no music. | asked him about all the modulations 
| heard them doing. He said they were not arranged but that he 
fust followed Sarah. | swallowed a grapefruit right then. The union 
finally allowed him to play .. . was | glad! 


| N CHICAGO we worked generally from 10 p.m. 
to 4a.m. (5 a.m. on Saturdays) five days a week 
from Tuesday through Sunday. There were lots of after hours 
clubs where you could play until noon the next day but the special 
day was Monday morning around the clock. We got paid Sunday 
night (Monday morning) and headed for the Club DeLisa Breakfast 
Show which started about 7 a.m. and ended about 9 a.m. The jazz 
clubs would open for jamming at 9 a.m. for as long as people and 
the musicians could hold up. Jamming was illegal, by the way! 

One of the few occasions | ever had to talk with Ike Day was at 
the Club DeLisa one morning. Ike told me he had offers to go 

out with almost every big band of that time but he had no doubts 
about where his place was. After a test or two he was sure he could 
never be happy seeking fame and fortune. He just wanted to stay 
among his 35th Street friends. Thirty fifth was a real ‘‘down home’ 
street in Chicago. Another phenomenal drummer was Dorrell 
Anderson who has disappeared in the past few years. He was one 
of the only drummers, or the first that | remember working trio 
with (horn, piano and drums), who never missed the bass and not 
because he played time with his bass foot. He played everything 
with such a sense of pulse and rhythm, much the same as | think 
Tony Williams does. Wilbur Campbell was the third member of 
this group of reputable Chicago drummers and today the only one 
around, Vic Sproles played with Wilbur Campbell a lot and really 
loved it. So did Ira Sullivan. In fact Victor, Ira Sullivan, Wilbur 
Campbell and Jody Christian were like a group. Johnny Griffin 
would use approximately this same rhythm section when he was 

in town, Jody is now a member of the Eddie Harris group. 

Johnny Griffin was never really a local in the sense that the rest 
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of us was. He left home for his first road trip at a very early age 
and was more or less our local success story. He always ran in and 
out of Chicago and New York like a busy bee. | think it was Johnny 
who had a lot to do with keeping the local jazzmen striving for 
more. 

At the time that | presented John with the first set of my arrange- 
ments, we had never really met before, though we knew one 
another. Johnny said all he knew about me was that everytime he’d 
call Victor for a gig he’d say he was waiting for something which | 
was supposed to do which never came through. | would see Johnny 
at sessions or on a gig but, as | said, | was never one of the jammers 
so | was never on stage with him. 

| gave Johnny the arrangements which he recorded on “The Little 
Giant” album by way of introduction through Victor Sproles. The 
arrangements had been written to feature Eddie Williams in the 
small band | had at the C & C, Eddie left and | went on the road 
with Bennie Green so | turned those charts over to Johnny. | could 
not think of anyone else in the Chicago area suitable for them. The 
conception was connected to my first New York influences and | 
wanted them recorded in New York, not Chicago. Chicago was 
way behind in outlets for jazz. It is unbelievable if | should try to 
describe the amount of music that was intensified on just the South 
Side alone — all jazz. Down Beat magazine originated out of 
Chicago and never wote a word about any of that. 


| CAN’T REALLY tell you much about all the 
heavy blues cats that were centred in Chicago. 

| didn’t even know people thought anything special about it until 

| left Chicago and looked back to compare. There were a couple 

of New York musicians who complimented the Chicago scene to 
me but | really couldn’t appreciate the compliment for | knew no 
comparison. | found out later that Chicago had the best ‘reefers’ 

in the country, also called ‘light green’, and some notable musicians 
from New York used to buy it by lots and stock up when they 
came. | also used to wonder what everyone was talking about when 
they called ‘’Chi” a gangster town. Now | can see that very clearly. 
| heard Adam Clayton Powell make a statement about the limited 
minds of untravelled people, referring to colleagues who were trying 
to persecute him on those grounds. It is true, travel is very broaden- 
ing and New York itself is a world. | sought expansion when | 

left ““Chi’’ for New York and | see it as a blessing that | was allowed 
to conceive the idea. 


Claudia and Chuck Ashley were the C & C owners. They loved 
music and musicians. Their businesses were multiple so the lounge 
was not particularly for the purpose of income. It was like a private 
club with most of the patrons regulars. The C & C was on the 66th 
and Cottage Grove, an area which was the most intense of all 
Chicago’s music scene. Yet many of the people on 63rd never 
knew the C & C was there. 

| was living around the corner on 66th Street and passing it almost 
every day and had no idea what was going on in there until one 
day on the street this big man walks up to me and tells me he’s 
been seeing me around and liked my work and me and he asked 
me if | would take over his band. Chuck had hired each one of 
these musicians by personal choice over a period of years and now 
they totalled nine. They had passed the point of being able to jam 
and so Porter Kilbert (alto) had taken on the responsibility of pro- 
viding arrangements, Porter had just had a stroke and was hospita- 
lised. | had never written for as many as nine before but here was 
the chance of a lifetime. | sat down and got it together — education 
with pay, that is the theme of my life. A very similar format was 
in effect with Riverside Records, thanks to Orrin Keepnews and 
Bill Grauer. 

There was an influx into Chicago of really good musicians from 
Memphis, Tennessee which included Frank Strozier, Booker Little, 
Harold Mabern and George Coleman who was the last of the group 
to come up. Memphis must have been a great town at that time 
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also when you include Phineas and his brother Galvin who is the 
most original guitarist I’ve heard in along while. Frank Strozier 
was in that band at the C & C when | took over. | really liked him. 
He was a very conscientious musician and a beautiful quiet man. 
He was with me all the way there. Roland Faulkner, the young 
guitarist | started with, was another favourite there and he too was 
a regular with me. Roland worked there until the club completely 
folded in recent years. Eddie Williams and Gus Chappell were 
around and Tom Archer who was the C & C pet. Pat Patrick was 
my baritone saxophonist but his allegiance was with Sun Ra. We 
featured Bennie Green and Gene Ammons there. And all the good 
local singers passed through on our show days — Pat Thomas, 
Terri Thornton, Gerri Mitchum who had offers to fame through 
Dinah Washington and her agent at that time when | was in the 
Paul Bascomb Band. 


O CHANGE the subject, | wonder if we realise 

that the jazz idiom we know today is comprised 
of exposed music and musicians. That is why some people think 
jazz is dying — because the avenues of expression are clogging. 
The exploiters have exploited to a peak and now they are after 
the new medium whose basis also existed sufficiently long before 
and long without them. There are hundreds of dedicated music 
creators, innovators and folk jazz performers who want no part 
of the superficiality and are not equipped to deal with it. These 
men have fed the jazz musician who is on the contemporary scene 
for all the time of his existence. If you are seeking the path to 
where jazz is headed it might be good to investigate the un- 
poisoned element whose production of music has not been distorted 
by sales competition and comparison; the selling of images. 
Wes Montgomery was one of these people. Probably someone 
would have heard his style and sold it had they not priced him 
out of indianapolis, Indiana. Here was a man who never made the 
adjustments to fame and exploitation and style making. In my 
conversations with Wes he expressed his great suppression and 
depression at being restricted to what now was his style and 
repertoire of “hits’’. His musical development was stifled. One 
can probably never realise how much of Ike Day the jazz followers 
are hearing in the playing of the great jazz drummers. Jazz has 
infinite depths of folk background and if it is dying then so is 
soul folk music. | remember one Sunday we were having our jazz 
concerts at the C & C and Wes Montgomery came up to “Chi’’ 
coincidentally with his entire group. They mounted our stage 
during the intermission and ripped our concert to pieces. As | 


am now able to view jazz from the exposure level, | am extremely 
blessed for my background which all embraced me while | was 
completely unaware. 

It is not easy to feel homey in New York but | have never felt 
home-sick for Chicago in the ten years since I've left. When | am 
there | enjoy it. | like Chicago people but the place itself is con- 
structed on bad undercurrents of gangsterisms and separatisms. 
Chicago had the largest area of black people in the country.! could 
have lived my whole life without ever leaving the black community 
and would have missed very little. And yet in this day it has not 
given birth to one of the great black forerunners of freedom, with 
the exception of Dick Gregory who got out through the crack (the 
comedian medium). His tongue is sharp — yes, because he knows. 
The top is on the barrel in Chicago and that is where they will try 
to keep it. Not one politician has come to the foreground from the 
black community of Chicago. 

| met Dick Gregory for the first time at the C & C where we were 
then having shows. Dick could hardly get a laugh telling jokes which 
Red Foxx had people off the floor with. If you’ve ever heard Red 
Foxx tell a funny joke it’s funny whenever you hear it again by 
whomever. The owner, Chuck, once said to me as Dick was failing 
to arouse the audience, ‘‘You had better get him off there or | will”. 
Now Dick Gregory has one of the greatest deliveries among come- 
dians 

Chuck City — that was the C & C Lounge in Chicago. If | could 
have an ideal situation today in New York it would be a replica of 
the C & C in Chicago --without the violence. At the C & C there 
was avenue for expression of my mental music and physical, though 
| neglected the physical again in favour of allowing more solo 
space for all the other members in the band. The musicians who 
worked there had a free access to the place and it was open almost 
24 hours a day. | could go there to write, to jam or rehearse at 

any given time, sometimes we just hung there socially. On the 
street front was a restaurant with a liquor store. Behind these two 
was the cabaret where the band held forth. There was a big dance 
floor and we had lots of dancers. They danced on whatever music 
we played and lasted as long as we did, although | did try to 
regulate the music to be compatible for both musicians and 
dancers. We were free to give concerts if we just wanted to play 
music or very undanceable charts that we wanted played. This was 
arrangers’ college for me, Bill Lee and Richard Evans, although all 
the other guys were free to contribute and did. 
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On Monday, November 9th, Sun Ra and the Intergalactic Research 
Arkestra will be giving a concert at the Queen Elizabeth Hall, 
London. The following reflections by Sun Raon Humanity have 
been selected by Victor Schonfield from published and unpublished 


statements, 


AM NOT of this planet. | am another order of 

being, | can tell you things you won’t believe. 
Twenty years ago | told them all the schools would be closed. 
There would be trouble in the colleges, trouble in the elementary 
schools. | tried to tell people men would walk the moon. And they 
told me, That's ridiculous’. But it happened. And they still say it’s 
ridiculous, | was only trying to get them to see the coming age. 
They wouldn’t accept that. 
Because of segregation, | have only a vague knowledge of the white 
world and that knowledge is superficial. Because | know more 
about black than! do white, | know my needs and naturalness, 
| know my intuition is to be what it is natural for me to be — that 
is the law of nature everywhere, There are different orders of being, 
and | call upon the forces of nature to witness that | have written 
and | have said that no order has a right to infringe upon the rights 
of another order of being, for each order has its own way and 
weigh of being, just as each colour has its own vibration. My 
measurement of race is rate of vibration—beams, rays...In the 
scheme of things even the least of the brothers has his day, and 
when you realise the meaning of that day, you will feel the pre- 
sence of an angel in disguise. 
| never wanted to be a part of planet Earth, and | did everything 
not to be a part of it, | never wanted their money or their fame, 
and anything | do for this planet is because the Creator of the 
Universe is making me do it...If 1 can just void it, then you have 
a clean spot in the Universe where Earth once was, and if | have 
my way I'll void it, so | can make the Bible full truth. Because it 
has never done anything for me but try to stop me, try to make 
my so-called Life ugly like it did the rest of black people, and 
tried to make me worship a god that they made, and now the 
forces of the Universe are tightening up on planet Earth, and they 
are in perfect agreement with me and | am a witness against this 
planet, because they are not worshipping the Creator and they 
have no excuse for fighting against me, and all | wanted to do was 
help. Everything they did I’m going to put on the books, on the 
books of heaven itself, because there is no excuse for people being 
the way they are, and | am not going to forgive anybody. | don’t 
care whether they are purple, yellow, green, black, white, or any 
other colour I’ve never seen before . .. When people try to destroy 
the kindness and love in a person, they deserve the cruellest dimen- 
sions that the Creator can cast upon them. | am not going to pray 
for them, because enough good men have prayed for them and died 
for them. | am not seeking power. | am not seeking leadership — | 
will lead nothing like humans. The only reason I’m here is that the 
Creator got me here against my will. If | can get out of in any way 
enlightening this planet I'll do so with the greatest of pleasure and 
let them stay in their darkness, cruelty, hatred, ignorance and the 
other things they got in their houses of deceit. 
We need to get off this planet as fast as possible. We’d better be 
out there when here blows up. 


COULDN'T approach black people with the 

truth because they like lies. They live lies. They 
say, ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’, but | don’t see them doing 
that. | don’t think of Negroes as my brothers... I’m a demon. 
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They respect that. I'm going to beat tne superticiality out of 
them. I’m going to beat them and beat them and beat them. If 
you see me playing before black folks, you'll see they’re un- 
comfortable because I’m playing beauty and they’re ugly. | can 
cleanse Negroes and whites too with my sounds. A good brain- 
wash would be lovely for them. 

At one time | felt that white people were to blame for every- 
thing, but then | found out they’re just puppets and pawns of 
some other greater force, which has been using them. And giving 
them a lot of money and giving them everything to make them 
feel, ‘Oh well, I’m supreme.” It fooled them — made a fool out 
of THEM too — and also made a fool out of black people. Some 
force is having a good time off both of them, and looking, enjoying 
itself in a reserved seat, wondering, “’| wonder when they’re going 
to wake up”. 

Every time they bypass someone who had something really 
worthwhile, they will have to go all the way back to try to find 
out what was happening.. . If there is something they are supposed 
to do at a certain time and they don’t do it, then everything is all 
wrong for them, Looking at the state of the world today, | can 
say yes, they must have bypassed something of value. .. It will 
take a master spirit to do anything about it. . . because humanity 
is very vast and very involved and an ordinary man can’t tackle it. 
It’s too big. He can’t do anything about it, because he’ll have to 
understand everything at one time and then at other times know 
nothing at all. He’Il have to be the epitome of wisdom and the 
bottomless depth of ignorance. 

But people always seem to reject the good things in the world. 
It’s very hard to develop a man who speaks of love and non- 
violence, like Martin Luther King. Very hard. And then the 
world destroys him... Something will have to take his place. 
And a time will come when the forces that give things will say, 
“they don’t want anything groovy, so they shall have something 
bad.” 


This is where the hippies come in. They know that. They don’t 
know exactly what it is but they feel it, because this natural instinct 
tells them, ‘“You have got to change this, you’ve got to go another 
way.” And they know that. It’s a good sign for a race when you 
have some people who really recognize that. You haven’t had that 
too much in the black race. 

| think in terms of a natural being. | don’t think in terms of a 
supreme being, because everything is part of him. He wouldn’t 

be supreme; It’s just sort of part of him. Not necessarily ‘divine’. 
Divine seems to be synonymous with something good. .. Whatever 
is controlling this whole thing is not necessarily good ... This 
natural being is neither really good nor evil. Don’t think of people 
as bad or good. None of them are good, but they can do some 
good things. | would say none of them are bad, but they can do 
some bad things. 

When somebody’s loved, they don’t destroy. 

| would tell people on this planet that there are forces: their job 

is to slow you up. And you supposed to keep moving. 


M Y CONCERN in writing this article is two-fold. 
Firstly, | like well-argued and logical writing and 
in particular, | like writers to distinguish, as far as it is possible, 
between fact and value (at the outset | would like to point out that 
| certainly do not claim the ability to achieve the former; although 

| do attempt to make the latter distinction as clear as possible in 
my writing). Some of the writers | will be referring to seem to me 
to pay inadequate attention to these considerations — that is logical 
writing and the distinctions between fact and value. Secondly, | 

do “wonder what jazz is all about’’ as Miles Kington put it (Jazz 
Journal — April 1967), and | have always been very interested to 
read any articles or letters that have as their main concern the nature 
of jazz music, and its relationship to other types of music. With 
these two concerns in mind | would like to examine a series of 
articles that have appeared in Jazz Monthly and Jazz Journal from 
August 1969 to July 1970. All of them relate in various ways to the 
questions of what jazz is, and exactly how it is to be compared with 
other musical traditions including both European art music and 
what is loosely termed ‘‘pop” music. Before actually looking at 
these articles | will outline my views as they stand at present on 

the relationship between three musical traditions — jazz, “pop”, 
and European art music. My views on this question are not | think 
particularly idiosyncratic, being based on ideas culled from rela- 
tively well known jazz writers and musicians as well as my own 
musical experience (as a listener not a performer). As such it in- 
volves a way of regarding jazz in relation to other types of music 
that | think at least some of the writers | shall be considering have 
ignored, and which should | think have entered their purview 
(bearing in mind that, as | have said, | do not think my ideas are 
that unique!) 


The Three Traditions 


N THE NEW edition of Jazz On Record Max 
Harrison, in his piece on Ornette Coleman, 
refers to George Russell’s point that jazz being basically a linear, 
non-harmonic music, may only come into its own when it has 
ceased to be based on recurring harmonic patterns. This particular 
insight suggests some differences between the traditions of Euro- 
pean art-music and jazz. Miles Kington’s two excellent, thought- 
provoking articles in Jazz Journal (March/April 1967) make an 
equally relevant point that, as he points out, can be seen as parallel 
and complementary to Russell's idea. That is that “jazz being 
essentially a non-structural music, has only now reached the stage 
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where it can afford to throw off the support of the recurring formal 
pattern’’. This again suggests differences between the traditions of 
jazz and European art-music; and in fact Miles Kington suggests 
quite profound differences (i.e. in the manner of listening to the 
two types of music — the ‘‘perpetual present’). Several other 
writers have made similar points. 

Don Locke in a series of articles in Jazz Monthly (April/May/ 
November 1963) suggested that to think of jazz rhythm in the 
terminology of the European tradition (i.e. metre or time signa- 
ture) may not only be inappropriate, but positively misleading. 
There is Charles Fox’s point (in Jazz iin Perspective) that jazz is 
basically an “art of performance’’. Also of relevance are Francis 
Newton's arguments in The Jazz Scene for regarding jazz as a folk- 
music in contradisctinction to the art music of Europe. (It would 
seem appropriate to regard jazz as having now moved out of the 
folk stage — see Steve Voce in Jazz Journal — June 1970—reference 
to Miles Kington; nonetheless it may not be feasible or appropriate 
to evaluate an art-music and a folk-music by the same criteria; this 
could invalidate comparisons between say pre-bop jazz and Euro- 
pean art music — regardless of any other differences between the 
two traditions that might lead us to doubt our ability to evaluate 
the two together,) 

Finally, comments by two prominent jazz musicians can be men- 
tioned. In Jazz Journal (May 1967) Graham Collier talks of the 
irreconcileable nature of straight-writing and jazz-playing; and in 
Jazz Monthly (May 1969) Howard Riley queries whether “‘it is too 
much to ask that both cultures (Afro-American and European) be 
recognised as having different yet worthwhile validity?” Later in 
his article Riley says that in comparing musicians working in the 
jazz and European art-music traditions .. . ‘one isn’t superior to 
the other, they’re just different”. 

All these above references indicate | believe an awareness of the 
differences between the traditions of jazz and European art-music. 
My first point is therefore quite clear | hope. It seems to me that 
the jazz and European art-music traditions are different, possibly 
radically different, and | am personally very dubious about any- 
one’s ability to evaluate them together by the same universally 
acceptable criteria. As the reader may have realised, by implica- 
tion, | think a similar situation pertains when we bring in a third 
musical tradition — that of what is usually termed “pop” music. 


In the context of “‘pop”’ music my suggestion for how we look at 


this type of music is quite simple, even if it appears a trifle gran- 
diose. It is that ‘‘pop’’ music can be seen largely as a modern and 
primarily urban equivalent of previous primarily rural folk enter- 
tainments (including music) of Western Europe and North America. 
Aspects of this latter tradition — like songs and tumbling — were 
transferred initially to the musical hall and vaudeville situations, 
and have subsequently become fragmented further by the mass 
media so that radio and television have absorbed some features 

and the musical tradition is now communicated to a considerable 
extent through gramophone records. This suggests a couple of 
relevant points. Firstly, that in “pop” music we have a primarily 
European musical tradition in terms of structure (n.b. Miles King- 
ton’s articles) which suggests an important difference from the 
jazz tradition. Secondly, that being still basically a folk music it 
cannot be satisfactorily, or fairly, compared with the art-music 
tradition of Western Europe. The implication being that ‘‘pop’’ 
music like other folk musics requires an understanding of the 
social setting in which it exists if it is to be fully appreciated and 
understood. It may not therefore be amenable to being judged by 
certain unchanging and absolute criteria. An additional point about 
“pop” music that is, | think, sometimes ignored (although Richard 
Fairweather does mention it in his article in Jazz Journal - April 
1970) is that it is a ‘vocal tradition’. As a result the words and 
lyrics of ‘“‘pop’”’ songs however banal they may sometimes appear, 
are very important in this type of music. | would suggest therefore 
that when one evaluates music in the “pop” tradition the relation- 
ship between the words and the music, and the meaning attached 
to the lyrics by performers and audience, are relatively more im- 
portant considerations than in jazz and European art-music (like 
any generalisation there will be obvious exceptions to that state- 
ment — | merely mean to convey the importance of the lyric in 
virtually all ‘‘pop’’ music.) 

This particular view of “‘pop” music struck me as most appro- 
priate after hearing the double-LP by the Beatles called simply 
“The Beatles”. Here, it seemed to me, was an excellent “‘pop”’ 
record that derived little of its excellence from the European art- 
music tradition and certainly nothing from the jazz tradition. 
Richard Fairweather (Jazz Journal — April 1970) makes a similar 
point about one of the songs from the album. It seems to be that 

if it has anything to do with any tradition, it is that which goes 
back to vaudeville and the music hall via the “‘pop’’ music of 
Rodgers and Hart, Cole Porter, George Gershwin, etc. The album 
in fact consists of pleasant melodies with often amusing lyrics in- 
volving overall an ironic tour of the contemporary “‘pop”’ scene 
with parodies of various ‘‘pop”’ figures and styles (for an interes- 
ting article on this LP — see Michael Wood in New Society — 
January 2nd, 1969). Similarly a group that many people (including 
Charles Fox— see Jazz in Perspective —p.79) have seen as having 
links with jazz — Cream — seem to me to have produced their 

best work in a strictly “‘pop’’/non-jazz situation. They were in 

fact a rather strange group in so far as their studio recordings were 
not at all like their “‘live’’ recordings; the former were relatively 
short (3-5 mins) and structured, their ‘‘live’’ performances on the 
other hand consisted of very long performances with lengthy, 
rambling improvisations. But to return to my initial point, it seems 
to me that a number like We’re going wrong (from their LP 

Disraeli Gears) represents the best work of this group, with excellent 
interplay between the instrumental and vocal parts — the restrained 
entrance of the lead guitar quite late in the number blending in 
superbly with the vocal. 

| hope that my second point is now clear. It is in fact an expan- 
sion of my first point. It seems to me that one can distinguish three 
musical traditions — jazz music with an Afro-American background, 
and the art and folk musics of Europe (my contention being that 

it is possible to see today’s ‘‘pop”’ music as a modern, urban 
extension of the latter — which does not, of course, exclude the 
possibility of a continuing rural tradition; nor does it exclude the 


fact that today’s “‘pop’’ music has been influenced by the ‘blues’ 
since this need not alter the basic nature of the music). | think a 
case can be made out for the view that within each tradition we 
have some means of evaluating the music of that tradition. | think 
it may be possible to combine certain aspects of the different 
traditions— | am not implying rigid divisions between different 
traditions. However | do not think that we have the means of ev- 
aluating all three musical traditions together. This does not mean 
that one cannot as an individual make one’s own judgement of 
what one thinks of as good, bad and indifferent music. What | do 
mean, to reiterate the point that | made in my letter (Jazz 
Monthly — November 1969) is that “unfortunately for all those 
who want to give Bach “ten out of ten’”’ and the Beatles ‘minus 
one hundred’, no one has yet discovered any absolute truths by 
which we might assess a// music’. And if we do not have universal 
criteria upon which everyone is agreed, then we cannot evaluate 
say European art-music and jazz by the same criteria if it seems 
that there are sufficiently radical differences in their musical tra- 
ditions which preclude such an evaluation (which is the point of 
view | was suggesting earlier). 


@@ | WILL NOW proceed to look at the various 
articles that | mentioned at the outset. | will 

attempt to demonstrate that many of them tend to ignore the 
possibility of looking at the three musical traditions | have been 
dealing with as possible radically different. That, related to this 
point, although they are writing about the nature of jazz music 
and sometimes of other musical traditions, they often neglect to 
even attempt to make some sort of assessment of what jazz music 
is and how it relates to other musical traditions. Finally | hope 
to illustrate a tendency not to distinguish between fact and value, 
and a tendency to avo/d or ignore \ogic; both tendencies are | 
think regrettable since there is little writing in this area without 
what exists being marred in this way. 


Jazz And European Art-Music 


F RSTLY,and with apologies for criticising 

the same author twice for the same thing, | would 
like to look once again at Max Harrison’s article in Jazz Monthly 
(August 1969). The general tenor of this particular article is best 
represented by the following quotation: 

“rigorous analyses of key Bartok scores...will uncover a richness 
and complexity of structure which has no parallel in Taylor’s or 
any other jazz.” 


Now, as | was concerned to point out in my letter (Jazz Monthly— 
November 1969), this is of course quite valid as an opinion. The 
problem arises in so far as Max Harrison insists on portraying this 
as an indisputable truth (thus if one is musical and informed one 
must concede that jazz has not yet produced figures remotely 
comparable to Bach, Mozart or Beethoven). Now this relates back 
to what | have been saying about musical traditions and the possible 
problems involved in comparing music from different traditions. To 
refer back once again to Miles Kington’s articles, it is hardly likely 
that one will ever find the “richness and complexity of structure” 
in jazz that Max Harrison finds in Bartok’s music, if, in the musical 
terminology of the European tradition, jazz is essentially a non- 
structural music. What in fact Max Harrison should be saying is that 
by using the criteria by which he judges all musical forms, the 
achievements of European art-music are superior to the achieve- 


ments of jazz. This is quite acceptable of course because in the 
latter statement what is basically a value-judgement is presented 
as such and not as an indisuputable fact. 


Jazz and “Pop” Music 

N INTERESTING reversal of the situation | 

have just referred to occurred in the May 1970 
issue of Jazz Journal with an article by Richard Palmer which was 
a follow-up to one that had appeared in the previous issue (by 
Richard Fairweather). Richard Fairweather was making similar 
sorts of points to those that | developed in the first section of this 
article: noting that, for instance, ‘“‘pop’’ music concentrates on “‘the 
vocal rather than the instrumental side of things’, with the instru- 
ments playing ‘predominantly an accompanying role to the song’. 
Richard Palmer is however concerned to evaluate jazz and “‘pop” 
music and comes to the conclusion that jazz is basically a better 
music. Thus the Beatles’ songs are certainly not remarkable for 
their musical essence” (whatever that is) and Richard Palmer goes 
on to say that “‘jazz — as good a test as any of a ‘pop’ tune — has 
not yet produced a single memorable version of a Beatles tune’. 
| would suggest that it is debatable whether jazz is a test of any- 
thing except a good jazz theme. Since the Beatles are not in the 
least concerned with jazz, or producing tunes to be used for jazz 
improvisation, then whether or not their tunes can be used in this 
way seems highly irrelevant. Is it not possible that the jazz and 
“oop” traditions are as different as the jazz and European art- 
music traditions, and that to attempt to evaluate the two together 
is a disservice to both? 
At this stage | would like to reiterate the point that | am not in 
favour of a pigeon-hole view of different types of music. As | have 
already said | do not wish to imply that their are rigid distinctions 
between the different traditions that | have been looking at. How- 
ever what | do mean to imply is that the mainstream of the three 
different traditions may have possibly considerable differences one 
from the other. Recent talk of jazz/rock fusions seems to me to 
bear out this contention. 
Looking at the jazz side of the “‘jazz/rock thing”’ the first point 
that has struck me is that there does not seem to be a very close 
relationship between the work of jazzmen like Michael Gibbs, 
Gary Burton and Miles Davis and that of any “progressive pop” 
groups that | have heard (although of course | will readily admit 
that my listening experience may not be sufficiently wide in the 
latte: situation). Secondly, the use of rock-like rhythms (in the 
sense of being similar to those used in rock music) can be explained 
purely in terms of recent jazz developments. That is that it can be 
seen partly as another reaction against the greater freedom of the 
drummer (from strict time-keeping) that began with bop. There 
were elements of similar reaction in the “back-to-the-roots/‘soul’ 
jazz’ of the 1950s. This development can also be seen, in my 
opinion, in the context of the greater freedom that has come to 
jazz soloists in the 1960s. That is that rock rhythms provide a 
suitably stable base upon which soloists can move into the new 
areas of greater freedom — to refer back to Miles Kington again, 
a final “recurring formal pattern’. 
If ““jazz/rock’’ may not, on the jazz side, indicate a jazz-‘’pop”’ 
entente, what does it indicate on the “pop” side of things. Well 
basically it involves rock or “‘pop’’ musicians improvising not 
just short solos but often quite long ones (i.e. Cream’s “‘live’’ 
recordings). What does this imply? Well for a start it need not 
imply that the mainstream of “‘pop”’ is any closer to the main- 
stream of jazz — i.e. that the two traditions are merging. The 
mainstream of “‘pop”’ could be said to be represented by say, the 
Beatles, Bob Dylan, Simon and Garfunkel, the Who, Joni 
Mitchell, Elvis Presley and Tamla-Motown groups, none of whom 
have produced much, if any, jazz-orientated work or much, if any, 
improvisation. It might be equally fair to suggest that much of 
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the improvisation that does exist — while extensive — has not 
changed the secondary role that instrumental sections play to 

vocal sections (i.e. the lyrics are still all-important). However 

there are groups to which these considerations do not apply. 

There are two alternatives in assessing them. Firstly we might look 
at them purely in the context of the “pop” tradition. From this 
point of view there are two points that can be made in favour of 
jazz writers largely ignoring the development of improvisation as 

a feature of “‘pop” music. They are the transient nature of many of 
the trends in contemporary “pop” music — long improvisations may 
no longer be “‘in’’ in a few years time — and the fact that a type of 
music containing long, improvised sections need not mean that it 
has any great affinities with jazz music (thus Indian music and jazz 
do not necessarily respond to juxtaposition or fusion — e.g. see 
Max Harrison’s review of an “‘Indo-Jazz Fusions” concert in Jazz 
Monthly — April 1970), However there are, it seems to me, “pop” 
groups whose work is related to the jazz tradition — Ten Years 
After would be a good example, | think. In such cases the work 

of such groups should | think be considered as jazz of sorts (although 
as “‘fringe’”’ music it may be capable of also being considered from a 
different point of view). What in fact we seem to have in the case 
of groups like Ten Years After and Chicago — groups whose 
members appear to have some jazz-orientation — are latter-day 
versions of the “‘trad’’ bands of the 1950s and early 1960s (whose 
work could equally be considered in the jazz tradition and was 
also capable of assessment as “pop” music). What then is the con- 
clusion fron what | have said about jazz and “‘pop”’ music? It seems 
to me that we can justifiably distinguish two different, possibly 
radically different, musical traditions in “jazz” and “‘pop’’. Which 
is to suggest that the mainstreams of the two traditions are con- 
siderably different (an excellent example could be that John Mar- 
shall and Harold Beckett are on a fine jazz LP by Graham Collier 
— ‘‘Down Another Road” — and a fine “‘pop’’ LP by Jack Bruce 

— “Songs For A Tailor’; both Marshall and Beckett are excellent 
jazz musicians but their presence on a ‘‘pop”’ LP does not indicate 
a pop/jazz fusion nor in fact does it give very much from the jazz 
tradition to the LP apart from exemplary musicianship). That 
following from this difference the criteria used to judge one may 
be inappropriate for the other, and thus comparing the two to- 
gether may be unfair. That the fact that jazz appears at present 

to be ‘swiping’ something from the “pop” tradition does not 
indicate a pop/jazz fusion of any sort. That equally the develop- 
ment of improvisations in music within the ‘‘pop” tradition does 
not necessarily indicate a greater compatibility between jazz and 
“nop”; and that to the extent that such improvisation is jazz- 
influenced or jazz-orientated it may not be a lasting feature of 
“yop” music, and even if it is it may nonetheless be a ‘fringe’ 
feature. Relating to this final point it may be true to say that 
there has always been a pop/jazz fusion of sorts as a ‘fringe’ 
feature of both traditions (e.g. the ‘’trad’’ bands). 


The Three Traditions and the Pleasants Thesis 

AVING LOOKED at some aspects of the re- 

lationship between the three traditions that | 
outlined at the outset, | would like to look at some of the writings 
by Owen Peterson, and, by implications, Henry Pleasants in 
Serious Music — And All That Jazz!. Both are concerned with all 
three traditions, Mr. Pleasants’ arguments having been neatly 
summarised by Brian Priestley in a review in Jazz Monthly (April 
1970) as follows: 
“‘(a)—European music died the death in the early part of the 
twentieth century; (b)—Jazz made the grade because it happened 
to revitalise elements which had atrophied in European music; 
(c)—but now jazz has gone all ‘avant-garde’ too, ‘“‘pop”’ music in 
the broadest sense is where it’s at today”’. 


Now | have included Owen Peterson with Henry Pleasants because 
he seems to agree with this view, thus: 

“serious music over the past half-century has lost is audience. In 
abandoning tonality it has abandoned meaning, and without meaning 
it is useless’ (from ‘Reactionary Reflections’’—Jazz Monthly— 
February 1970) 

and: 

“tough as it may be to take, | think that, for the miniature classics 
of tomorrow, we have to move outside jazz altogether and start to 
consider things like Aretha Franklin’s Chain of fools... of course, 
these are not jazz (although arguably closer to the real thing than a 
lot of worthless noise currently masquerading as jazz) and | can 
think of no reason on earth why the mainstream of genuine creativity 
should not drift from one field to another”. (from ‘Short Takes’””— 
Jazz Journal—June 1970) 

Now it seems to me that there are several relevant points that can be 
made about this view of the development of music in Europe and 
North America over the past one hundred years. Firstly, Pleasants’s 
thesis has two rather strange logical implications. They are: 
(a)—There is always what Owen Peterson has called ‘‘a mainstream 
of genuine creativity”; and; 

(b)—this sort of characteristic is only possessed by one musical field 
at a time. 

Now, admittedly these are only logical implications and as such they 
do not damn the theory outright. However they do point in the 
direction of one possible flaw. This is the implication that there is 
no worthwhile non-‘avant- garde’ activity in the jazz and European 
art-music fields, which | would suggest is a very dubious assertion 
(how about Benjamin Britten and Bill Evans for a start). It also 
implies. that something has happened to “‘pop”’ music in recent 
years in terms of creativity, but | really don’t see the case for Lennon 
and McCartney being that much better than Cole Porter, Rodgers 
and Hart, and George Gershwin. 

That is one weakness of the thesis.Another revolves around the 
notion of different musical traditions that | was mentioning in the 
first part of this article. If the idea of differences between the three 
traditions has any credence whatsoever then the process that Plea- 
sents describes is rather strange — that possible radically different 
musical traditions are, to use Brian Priestley’s phrase ‘‘where it’s at’’ 
at different periods over the past hundred years or so. | am not at 
all sure what criteria one could use to arrive at this conclusion, and 
this problem brings me to what seems to me to be the most dis- 
turbing implication of the Pleasants/Peterson view. 

This is the idea that what audiences like and what is most popular 
might have some relevance in evaluating music (e.g. Peterson’s 
remarks about serious music losing its audience). The important 
point to remember is that if a lot of people listen to a certain piece 
of music or type of music it proves one thing very conclusively 

and nothing else; that a lot of people are listening to that piece of 
music. It does not imply that they understand the music (e.g. the 
people in the art gallery that Owen Peterson mentions in ‘‘Reaction- 
ary Reflections’ —Jazz Month/ly—February 1970); it does not even 
imply that they like it best — in the sense that they chose it in pre- 
ference to another sort of music after consideration of what other 
sorts of music have to offer (it is quite conceivable that the pro- 
ducers can affect demand as much as the consumers — an excellent 
example being the BBC’s policy on radio jazz which sometimes gives 
the illusion that it is intended only for those suffering from 
galloping insomnia). 

Since we are on the subject of Owen Peterson’s article “Reactionary 
Reflections” | would like to conclude this section with an example 
of how Mr.Peterson fails to distinguish clearly between fact and 
value in this writing. Referring back to the quotation given above, 
what Mr. Peterson should have said is that when serious music 
abandoned tonality “’/ think it has abandoned meaning, and without 
meaning / think it is useless’. As with the example from Max 
Harrison’s article we now have a value-judgement presented as 


such and not as an indisputable fact. | am quite prepared to accept 
that the meaning of music without tonality can be non-existent for 
Owen Peterson, but since the meaning of music is quite simply the 
meaning anyone chooses to attach to it, it is quite conceivable that 
the abandoning of tonality will not lead to the abandoning of mean- 
ing in music for everyone (e.g. Tony Selina who clearly attaches 
meaning to such music — see his article ‘Progressive Absorptions’’— 
Jazz Monthly —March 1970). Certainly the fact that a piece of music 
has no meaning for one Owen Peterson does not, as far as | can 
deduce, ‘ipso facto’ make it useless — unless that is Owen Peterson 
has some particular status in the world of which | am not aware. 


The Jazz Tradition 

EFORE CONCLUDING this article | would like 

to direct my attention once again to Owen Peter- 
son’s recent writings. Again | am concerned with ‘’Reactionary 
Reflections” (Jazz Monthly—February 1970) which involved Mr. 
Peterson in making disparaging remarks about the music of Graham 
Collier and John Surman. These views were reiterated in 
“Observations 3” in Jazz Monthly — July 1970 when he said: 
“The music of Cecil Taylor, John Surman, and (lately) Miles Davis, 
on the other hand, makes no sense at all to most Westerners — even 
those who are aware of, and respond to, the jazz tradition’’. 
Several points can be made about what Owen Peterson says. 
Firstly, if the music of a particular person does not make much sense 
to most people | do not see how this has any relevance for judging 
the music (although of course it may be important for the future 
development of the music as the Editor of Jazz Monthly has im- 
plied — “The Jazz Scene” — Jazz Monthly— August 1970), unless, 
of course, one is going to make the assertion that audience response 
and popularity are the key factors in assessing musical worth. (This 
would make the “pop” festivals at Bath (England) and Woodstock 
(USA) the two greatest musical events of the past few years... 
not because they involved music of any great quality but because 
of the fact that a great number of people were there). Secondly, 
there is the point that it certainly seems to me that most jazz makes 
little sense to most Westerners most of the time, and in fact the 
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degree of sense that it makes, and the numbers to whom it makes 
sense, has probably been declining from the first days of “bop” to 
the present-day. Admittedly | have little evidence for that assertion 
but | am not sure what evidence Owen Peterson has for his assertion 
that the music of Cecil Taylor et al makes little sense ‘‘even to 
those who are aware of. . . the jazz tradition’’ (actually Miles Davis's 
new double-LP ‘Bitches’ Brew” has entered the best-selling LP lists 
in USA — does this mean Miles is now making sense to more 
Westerners than ever before? | am not too clear how Owen Peterson 
distinguishes between something making sense to a lot of people 
and those other people in the art-gallery who don’t really know 
what it’s all about). As regards why jazz does not seem to make 
sense to many non-jazz fans | would refer you yet again to Miles 
Kington’s articles, which, incidentally, also provide an explanation 
for John Surman playing “little tunes’’ which were “quite simple”’ 
(quotes from “Reactionary Reflections”). That is that jazz_ is 
essentially a non-structural music”’ which can present difficulties 

of comprehension for the typical stranger to jazz whether “he 
listens to Mozart, Cole Porter, or the Beatles. . (he) . . . is used 


only to structurally built music’ (Miles Kington). The ‘‘simple’’ 
tunes of John Surman being related to the trend of the non- 
structural element in jazz improvisation growing stronger all through 
its history. . . making structural considerations less and less rele- 
vant” (Miles Kington). 


Conclusion 

N CONCLUSION | would like to return to my 

two main concerns in writing this article. Firstly, 
| hope that | have directed attention to what | think are genuine 
errors in various writings which are concerned with “what jazz is 
all about’’. In particular, since there is not a great deal written on 
this subject | would suggest that it is most unfortunate if what is 
written is marred by the writers involved presenting their opinions 
as indisputable facts.— for to do so only confuses the issues invol- 
ved in what is to me a most interesting subject. 
Secondly, | hope that | have expanded in an interesting fashion 
the theme of my original letter suggesting possible differences be- 
tween the three musical traditions with which we are familiar in 


LS HOULD JAZZ critics tell the truth? Or, more to 
the point, should they mean what they say? And 
if you wonder why such questions need to be asked at all, let me 
refer you to the post-facto comments on his own work by Philip 
Larkin, the well-known Oxford graduate, who, without my know- 
ledge, | must admit, was reviewing jazz records in the Daily Tele- 
graph from 1961 to 1968. ‘There were many times’, he says in the 
introduction to the recently-published collection, A// What Jazz — 
a Record Diary, ‘when | substituted “‘challenging’’ for “‘insolent’’, 
“adventurous” for “excruciating”, and “colourful’’ for “viciously 
absurd” in a thoroughly professional manner.’ It’s true, of course, 
that he didn’t have to tell us these things, and in this light, it may 
seem a bit opportunistic to criticise. the fact remains that Larkin 
has been less than honest in his writings, and, having been thus 
enlightened, the more cynical members of the reading public may 
be forgiven for wondering just how sincere all the other critics 
have been over the years — or even how sincere Larkin himself is 
in his ‘full and frank’ revelations. 

There are a number of reasons why writers should mince their 
words when called upon to produce a piece of criticism, and 
whether we admit ir ot nor, the jazz world has no shortage of 
sacred cows whose work must always be approached with caution 
(how long, for instance, since you read anything on Parker, Monk 
Hawkins, or Billie Holiday that was completely hostile. These 
people are only criticized insofar as an individual performance 
fails to measure up to a norm which is unquestionably excellent), 
and if acritic wants to be taken seriously, he must be aware of 
these conventions and measure his words accordingly. 

Personal acquaintance with the musicians he writes about is another 
disadvantage to the critic who wants to spread his wings in print, 
and it must be very hard to say exactly what you think when faced 
with the prospect of the subject’s in-person reaction (Kenneth 
Tynan claims he loses a friend every time he writes a review, which 
we may take as a slight exaggeration, but the point is a valid one). 
In this respect, English jazz writers are well-situated in that, most 
of the time anyway, they need not take this contingency into 
account. American reviewers are not so fortunate, and I’m aware 
of at least two cases where critics were threatened with physical 
violence by musicians who felt that they had been maligned by 
something written about them. This, of course, is the extreme — 
the possible consequences need not get to this stage in order to 
achieve the effect of diluting the writer’s vitriol. 

As far as Larkin is concerned, apart from his own explanation, 
which, despite his frankness (‘an old whore’ he calls himself at one 
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point), isn‘t entirely convincing, | cannot pretend to know the 
real reason for deceiving his readers the way he did. Perhaps (and 
this is one of the more charitable interpretations) he was genuinely 
unsure of himself, and felt no great wrench in deciding that what 
at one moment struck him as ‘excruciating’ might at another be 
accurately described as ‘adventurous’. And if this explanation 
should be a little hard to take, let’s not forget that, as a poet, 
Larkin is by definition concerned primarily with words, An 
acute awareness of nuance and imagery is part of his stock-in- 
trade, and he can hardly be indifferent to the extent to which he 
was mis-using his talents. Personally, | think that Larkin was 
merely trying to keep his audience (although possibly it was 
infinitesimal anyway — after all, the Daily Telegraph. .) — an 
aim that was understandable, if a bit misguided, and he may not 
have had much regard for the job anyway. 


For his part, Charles Fox (who reviewed Larkin’s book in the 
February 13th issue of the New Statesman) seems to find little 
remarkable in Larkin’s confession, and indeed passes it off as 
“attempts at coming to terms with developments in jazz that (he) 
was later to see as forming part of a larger malignancy.” 

| see Fox’s point, but | don’t buy it. Acritic’s duty is not to try 
and second guess anyone or anything — whether it be his readers, 
his subject (in this case, the musicians) or a possible musical revolu- 
tion. His duty is to be as truthful and honest as he can possibly be 
within the limits of his own awareness and sensibility — even if, 

as in Larkin’s case, those limits are relatively narrow, If he finds a 
piece of music excruciating, then he ought to say so. To be 
deterred from expressing an opinion for fear that his readers might 
dismiss him as a square (or worse), or that what he found horrible, 
succeeding generations might come to regard as classic, is to 
surrender one’s professional integrity. In the wider sense, of course, 
this might not be of much importance, and even if it doesn’t seem 
to be important to Larkin, it ought to be, and to anyone else who 
may happen to be working this section of town. 

Fox, on the other hand, may have his own reasons for taking such 
a lenient view of Larkin’s misdeeds, and one may have to Icok no 
further than the same review to divine their nature. "It’s a bit 

like bumping into Smollett in an estaminet’’, he says at one point 


this country. In doing this | was not expressing ideas of great 
originality as | stated at the outset. This makes it all the more 
surprising that the view of jazz and its relationship to other musical 
traditions that | have prepounded should have been ignored by 
some of the writers | have looked at — a situation which | hope 

| have demonstrated. In particular, outlining my views on jazz, 
“yop”, and European art-music points to what seems to me to be 
perhaps the cardinal error in the writing of, for instance, Owen 
Peterson. This is quite simply that he can write about Aretha 
Franklin's Chain of fools being ‘‘arguably closer to the ‘real thing’”’ 
than the jazz ‘avant-garde’ without giving any indication of what 
the “‘real thing” is (| assume he means real jazz). How are we to 
recognise it?; and what aspects of Aretha Franklin’s records make 
it nearer the ‘‘real thing’’ than what Owen Peterson terms as the 
“worthless noise masquerading as jazz‘’? 

| am therefore suggesting three things. That writers avoid the con- 
fusing and irritating habit of presenting their value-judgements as 
facts; that when people write about “what jazz is all about’ at 
least some consideration ought to be given to the points raised 


in this article, and that in particular when comparing jazz with 
another type of music they take cognisance of the possibility 

that they may be talking about radically different musical tradi- 
tions which might invalidate the use of similar criteria to judge 
both types of music; and finally that writers on this subject make 
at least some attempt to indicate what they mean by jazz and how 
it might be said to differ (if at all) from say “‘pop’”’ music or 
European art-music, | have tried to adhere to some extent at least 
to my suggestions . It would be my contention that by adhering to 
these suggestions something of value could be produced, for 
whether it provokes praise or criticism, it should provoke those 
interested in jazz to thinking about “‘what jazz is all about’’ and 
how it differs from other types of music, and from my own ex- 
perience such thinking can be interesting. | hope then, that if 

only by reminding people of the existence of Miles Kington’s ex- 
cellent articles, | have provoked some interesting thinking about 
“what jazz is all about”. 


tions 


PETERSON 


— and of course you just know he’s flashing nis ‘culture’ badge at 
you even while the ostensible significance of the remark flies over 
your head. And for the erudite who at this point would interject, 
‘speak for yourself,’ let me say All right, but | haven’t a clue what 
he’s talking about, and I’ve no immediate — or, come to that, long 
range-plans to find out. Like James Gleason said of the Rita Hay- 
worth character (the goddess Terpsichore) in the film ‘Down to 
Earth”, — ‘I think she musta went to college — you know how 
that'll ruin anybody’. To be fair (I always try to be although 
sometimes it isn't easy), Fox used to pull this kind of baloney 
when he was writing regularly for Jazz Monthly, so at least he’s 
consistent. Maybe he was just practicing for future eventualities. 
Elsewhere in the Larkin review, he’s less obscure if more 

glibly (and, | think, wrong-headedly) complacent. “(Larkin) knows 
that .. . Lewis's 1936 version of Honky Tonk Train Blues is 
superior to the 1935 version, that the earlier the Basie, the better’’. 
Correction: Larkin thinks these things, and Charles Fox happens 
to think so too. So, indeed, do a lot of people — enough, | think, 
to raise the suspicion that the very conventionality of these views 
makes them readily accessible to the poet in our midst who 
decides to embark on a short career as a professional dilettante 

(‘it didn’t really matter . . .whether I liked things at first or not, as 
| was going to call them all masterpieces’). 

Good night, Philip, wherever you are, and you too, Charles. Next 
time you bump into him, say hello to Tobias for me. 


ze FEW YEARS AGO (I forget exactly when, but 
it may have been around 1960), Nat Hentoff 
reported that a national company had used jazz pianist-disc jockey 
Billy Taylor in a magazine advertisement to sponsor its product 

(| also forget the product); the magazine was the illustrated Negro 
News-weekly, Ebony. Fine, said Hentoff, but when are they going 
to run the same ad in Life? 

It’s taken a few years, but in three full-page ads in recent issues of 
the New Yorker, Duke Ellington and Pearl Bailey are selling type- 
writers, and Lena Horne is modelling mink coats. Editorially, of 
course, the New Yorker is liberal (but in a quiet sort of way — | 
was very disappointed in its inadequate coverage of the 1967 


Newark police riot which Tom Hayden of the Cicago Seven wrote 
about so vividly for the New York Review of Books, and | dislike 
the rather desperate way in which Vietnam is made the subject 

of old-fashioned World War Two — type cartoons) but it has, until 
recently anyway, run ads for the South Africa Tourist office, and 
the Ellington, Bailey, and Horne advertisements are among the first 
of this type to appear. 

The effect is rather spoiled, however, by a cartoon in one of the 
same issues showing a statue of what is presumably a black jazz 
musician (the drawing is a little ambiguous) blowing a tenor sax, 
with the plaque at the base reading, ‘It don’t mean a thing if it 
ain't got that swing’. The implications of this seem to me rather 
snobbish-particularly in this day and age. I’m not much of a one 
for statues (as Jerry Lewis said in one of his pictures when asked 
why he didn’t want a statue erected to his memory, ‘I hate 
pigeons’), but the /dea of putting up a statue in a park or college 
campus to Charlie Parker, Duke Ellington, or W.C. Handy (the 
latter has already appeared on a U.S.postage stamp) doesn’t seem 
to me at all unusual. In fact | wouldn’t be surprised to find out 
that there were one or two in existence already. 


) | F THERE’S ONE thing | deplore (and there are 
several), it’s violence — in particular when there’s 
any chance of it happening to me. | hope, therefore, that I’d be 
one of the last ones to be accused of taking undue pleasure in the 
misfortunes of another — especially when those misfortunes are of 
a violent nature. 

Having said this, | hope | may be allowed just the faint glimmer of a 
smile as | contemplate the fate of one Al Hirt, an alleged jazz 
trumpeter (the allegation having been made by Newsweek magazine), 
who recently sustained injuries to the mouth (necessitating twelve 
stitches) when an assailant — unidentified, but evidently a skilled 
marksman — threw a brick at him. It appears that Al, masquerading 
as Santa Claus, was riding on top of a float in the Mardi Gras parade 
in New Orleans when he got the rock in the kisser, as a result of 
which, says Newsweek, he had to miss several lucrative engage- 
ments. As befits the capitalist press, Hirt’s drop in income was 
assumed to be the worst part of it — the blow to the pocket, as it 
were, being heavier than the blow to the lip. 

However, if a short spell of unemployment causes Al severe finan- 
cial deprivation (do musicians carry Blue Cross?), we'll just have to 
console ourselves with the thought of all those other lucrative 
engagements over the years that he didn’t miss. 

Don’t come back until you’re good and better, Al. 
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NEIL ARDLEY/IAN CARR/DON RENDELL 
GREEK VARIATIONS: 
lan Carr (tpt, flh); Mike Gibbs (tbn); Barbara Thompson (sop, alt,f); Don 
Rendell (sop, ten, alt-f); Karl Jenkins (sop, bar, oboe); Jeff Clyne (bs); 
Jack Bruce (bs, bs-g); John Marshall (d, perc); Frank Ricotti (vib, marimba 
perc); Jack Rothstein, Kenneth Isaacs (vin); Kenneth Essex (vila); Clive 
Tunnell, Amaryllis Flemming (cello); Neil Ardley (arr, Idr) 

London — October 12, 1969 
Greek variations (Santorin/Omonoia/Delphi/Kerkyra/Meteora/Kriti) 
lan Carr (tpt, flh, Idr); Brian Smith (ten, sop); Chris Spedding (g); Jeff 
Clyne (bs); John Marshall (d) 

London — November 19, 1969 
Wine dark lullaby :: Orpheus :: Persephone’s jive 
Don Rendell (ten, sop, cit, alt-f, arr, Idr); Stan Robinson (ten, f); Neville 
Whitehead (bs); Trevor Tomkins (d) 

London — November 1969 

:: Odysseus, King of Ithaca 


| Columbia SCX6414 (39/11d.) (48 mins) 

THE PERIOD covered by these sessions saw the 

official recognition of the break-up of the 7- 
year-old Don Rendell/lan Carr Quintet, and the nostalgia rating 
of their last recording (they still sometimes appear together under 
Michael Garrick) is easily outweighed by its musical value, especially 
on the title-piece. This 24-minute suite by Neil Ardley, all built 
according to the detailed sleeve-note on a Greek folksong, is a 
work full of originality and is far and away the best thing Neil has 
done; the unifying theme never gets in the listeners way, but has 
stimulated composer and soloists to achieve the maximum variety 
of mood. Alright, so it’s a bit third-stream in places, but the care- 
ful control exercised over Rendell and Carr is not only in their 
best interest but gives a clearer idea of their range than some of 
the later Quintet albums. The use of the string quintet is restrained 
and especially effective when they hold long notes or play astrin- 
gent chords, although some of their more “melodic” figures have 
all the usual drawbacks of non-jazz phrasing. One may note distant 
echoes of Gil Evans here and there, and developments in technique 
from earlier Ardley pieces such as Shades of blue and Dejeuner sur 
l’herbe, but (apart from a remarkable, presumably unconscious 
borrowing from Georges Delerue’s score for ‘‘Hiroshima Mon 
Amour” at the start of Meteora) this is music which is difficult to 
describe, and should be heard. 
Side Two features the embryo stages of the new Rendell and Carr 
groups (lan’s “’Nucleus’’ had already been formed with this 
quintet plus Karl Jenkins on oboe and electric piano, and Don 
often adds vibist Peter Shade to his line-up). It is a tribute to the 
strength of their association that, at least at this stage, both were 
still playing mid-period ‘‘Rendell/Carr’’ music, i.e. before the 
ascendancy of Michael Garrick; lan in particular has moved away 
towards jazz-rock since, so this is more a postcript than a prelude 
(in fact, his first two pieces havesomething of the atmosphere of 
Miles’s ‘’Lift to the Scaffold’). All very pleasant, of course, but 
the other side is the important one. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


BLACKS, WHITES AND BLUES 
DALLAS STRING BAND:prob. Coley Jones and another (mandolins); 
Sam Harris (g); Marco Washington (bs); unknown jug 
Dallas, Texas —December 6, 1927 
145343-2 Dallas rag 
CHARLIE POOLE WITH THE NORTH CAROLINA RAMBLERS: Posey 
Roger (fiddle); Chaiiie Poole (vcl, bj); Roy Harvey (g) 
New York City -—— July 25, 1927 
Coon from Tennessee 


’ 


Farewell Penelope i: Siren’s song :: Veil of 


‘no 


144512-2 
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LIL McCLINTOCK (vcl, g) 

Atlanta, Georgia — December 4, 1930 

Don’t think I’m Santa Claus 

FRANK HUTCHISON (qg, speech) 

New York City — July 9, 1929 
402513-B K.C. blues 
MACON ED AND TAMPA JOE: Eddie Anthony (vel, fiddle); unknown 
fiddle; “Tampa Joe” (vcl, g) 

Atlanta, Georgia — December 9, 1390 
404633-B Tickle britches 
AUSTIN AND LEE ALLEN: probably Austin Allen (vcl, bjo); Lee Allen 
(g, kazoo) 

Atlanta, Georgia — November 4, 1927 

145112-2 Chattanooga blues 
MISSISSIPPI SHEIKS: probably Bo or Lonnie Chatman (fiddle); Walter 
Vincson (vel, g) 

San Antonio, Texas — June 12, 1930 
404146-B Yodelling fiddling blues 
“RAMBLIN’ RED’ LOWERY (vcl, g) 

New York City — January 15, 1934 
14601-1 Ramblin’ Red’s Memphis Yodel — No.1 
TOM DARBY (g), JIMMIE TARLTON (vcl, g) 

Atlanta, Georgia — April 15, 1929 
148308-2 Sweet Sarah blues 
TOO TIGHT HENRY (Henry L. Castle) (g, speech) 

Atlanta, Georgia — October 27, 1928 
147318-1 Charleston contest — Part 2 
CLIFF CARLISLE (as BOB CLIFFORD) (vcl, g) 

New York City — September 29, 1932 
12388-1 Ash can blues 
THE GEORGIA BROWNS: Buddy Moss (hea); Fred McMullen and 
Curly Weaver (g) 

New York City — January 19, 1933 


12952-1 Decatur street 81 
PRAIRIE RAMBLERS (as BLUE RIDGE RAMBLERS): Shelby “Tex” 
Atchison (fiddle); Charles ““Chuck"’ Hurt (mandolin); Floyd ‘‘Salty’’ Holmes 
(hea, g, jug); Jack Taylor (bs) 

New York City — February 14, 1935 
16862 Jug rag 
HOKUM BOYS: “Casey Bill’’ Weldon (vcl, g); Big Bill Broonzy (g); Bill 
Settles (bs); Teddy Edwards (speech) 

Chicago — December 16, 1935 
C-1187-2 Caught us doing it 
BOB WILLS AND HIS TEXAS PLAYBOYS: Bob Wills or Jesse Ashlock 
or Joe Holley (fiddle); Herb Remington (steel, g); Junior Barnard (el g); 
Jimmy Widener (bj); Millard Kelso (p); Billy Jack Wills (bs); Johnny 
Cuviello (d); Tommy Duncan (vel); with speech by Wills 

Hollywood — September 6, 1946 
HCO-2010-1 Brain cloudy blues 
EARL HOOKER (qg); Mack Thompson (bs-g); Robert St Julien (d) 

Royal Albert Hall, London — October 3, 1969 

Walking the floor over you/Steel guitar rag 
CBS Realm 52796 (29/11d.) 
J IT SEEMS A PITY | reviewed Tony Russell’s 

Blacks, Whites and Blues — in the October 
issue of Jazz Monthly — before | had a chance to hear this LP, for 
the music makes points which the book’s welter of detail tended 
to obscure. As with “‘Savannah Syncopators”, the recordings pro- 
vide parallels for the arguments used in the book, although the 
analogues are looser, lacking the clear-cut, one-for-one tidiness 
of the Africa=America pattern. Nevertheless, black and white 
groups alternate throughout the LP, even if you sometimes need 
to check with the sleeve to be sure exactly which is which, It is 
not difficult to understand how the Mississippi Sheiks got issued 
in the old-time music lists, although a bit harder to grasp why the 
Allen Brothers’ Chattanooga Blues came out in the race series; 
Austin Allen’s singing nudges close to Jimmie Rodgers’s but with- 
out the yodelling. Jimmie Rodgers, of course, is the great omission 
from this LP, a result of his never recording for any company 
except RCA-Victor. Ramblin’ Red Lowery makes a good stand- 
in, even if he lacks Rodgers’ melancholic charm. Lil McClintock, 
a black singer from South Carolina, performs a coon-song straight 
out of the minstrel shows (“While the moon am a-shining,/And 
my heart am a-twinin’,/Meet me, dear little Lindy, by the water- 
melon vine’) while the blind, white and really rather brilliant 
Frank Hutchison (‘The Pride of West Virginia’) plays K.C. blues 
(actually a bottleneck version of John Henry) in a style he could 
only have learned from black guitarists. In fact, there are plenty of 
tracks which seem as paradoxical as they are charming. There are 
a few disappointments too; Bill Broonzy remains steadfastly in the 
background on a very dull track by The Hokum Boys, and | must 
admit that Bob Wills’s Texas Playboys begin edging too near to 
slicked up latterday country-and-western for my comfort. (Inci- 


dentally, the Playboys’ singer, Tommy Duncan, sounds just like 
Woody Herman used to in pre-war days.) Generally speaking, 
though, the LP holds the interest while still contriving to argue 

a case. CHARLES FOX 


CALIFORNIA RAMBLERS 


MISS ANNABELLE LEE: 
Frank Cush, Bill Moore (tpt); Lloyd Olsen (tbn); Arnold Brilhart, Fred 
Cusick, Jimmy Dorsey (reeds ); Irving Brodsky (p); Tom Fellini (bj); Adrian 
Rollini (bs-sx); Stan King (d,kazoo);Ed Kirkeby (dir) 
New York City — January 19, 1925 
9947-B Keep smiling at trouble 
Red Nichols (tpt); Tommy Dorsey (tbn); replace Moore and Olsen 
New York City — April 2, 1925 
10292-B Charleston 
Charles Hart (vcl-1) added 
New York City — May 11, 1925 


10362-A When the moon shines on Coral Gables-1 
New York City — June 23, 1925 
10451-A Collegiate-2 


-2 vocal duet on this track, probably by Kirkeby and another 
Roy Johnston (tpt) replaces Nichols; Jimmy Dorsey out 
New York City — July 15, 1925 


10501-C Manhattan 

Newell Willcox (tbn) replaces Tommy Dorsey; Eddie Stannard (alt) 
added New York City — September 15, 1925 
10574-C Sweet man 


Frank Cush, Roy Johnston (tpt); Herb Winfield (tbn); Bobby Davis, Eddie 
Stannard, Fud Livingston (reeds); same p; bj; bs-sx; d; Arthur Hall, John 
Ryan (vcl duet-1); Ed Kirkeby (dir) 
New York City — November 24, 1925 
10692-B Clap hands, here comes Charlie-1 
10693-B Five foot two, eyes of blue-7 
Chelsea Quealey, Roy Johnston (tpt); Abe Lincoln (tbn); Bobby Davis (alt, 
cit, vcl-1); Sam Ruby (ten); Adrian Rollini (bs-sx); Jack Russin (p); Tom 
Fellini (bj); Herb Weil (d); Ed Kirkeby (dir, vcl-2) 
New York City — December 9, 1926 
11360-A Stockholm stomp 
Sylvester Ahola (tpt); lvan Johnston (tbn); replace Johnston and Lincoln 
New York City — March 10, 1927 
11566-B Crazy words, crazy tune-1,2 
Chelsea Quealey, Billy Keyes (tpt); Chuck Campbell (tbn); Bobby Davis, 
Sam Ruby, Bob Fallon (reeds); Ted Black (p); Tom Fellini (bj); —Allen (tu); 
Jimmy Wilson (d); Ed Kirkeby (dir) 
New York City — July 15, 1927 
11798-B Miss Annabelle Lee 


JOE HERLIHY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
George Nickerson, James Hanson (tpt); Jerry Colonna (tbn); Belleaw Mont- 
pelier, Jack Hill, Eddie Brown (reeds); Joe Breck (vcl, dir); Joe Herlihy 
(p, cls); Seldon Hammond (tu); Johnson Williams (d) 
New York City — June 20, 1927 
State and Madison 
j Biograph MBLP-12020 (52/6d.) (46% mins.) 


11750-B 


WHEN THE moon shines has lyrics and a vocal 

so awful that one gains a sort of perverse delight 
in hearing it. In general the 1925 tracks are almost archetypal of 
the music we think of in connection with the ‘roaring twenties’, 
though Jimmy Dorsey and Adrian Rollini contribute solos that 
still hold up reasonably well today. However, for those who think 
of the California Ramblers purely as purveyors of ‘twenties 
nostalgia with the odd hot solo thrown in, Stockholm will be 
something of a surprise, for not only does this have a succession 
of creditable solos — by Lincoln, Davis, Quealey and Rollini — but 
good section and ensemble playing. Crazy and Miss Annabelle 
also indicate a growing concern with arrangements, the latter 
having a pleasant contribution from Quealey. Quite why the 
Herlihy track is contained on this LP | don’t know, though the 
performance of Jelly Roll Morton’s State is reasonable enough 
both from the viewpoint of ensemble work and generally brief 
solos, the latter including a passable one by Jerry Colonna, soon 
to become better known as a comedian. 
This can hardly be recommended to readers in search of outstand- 
ing jazz, but on its own terms is enjoyable enough. Sound is con- 
fined — the fault of the originals not the transfer to microgroove 
— but clear, and the take of Stockho/m is a different one to that 
used on Riverside/London 10” LP. ALBERT McCARTHY 


CLIFTON CHENIER 


CLIFTON CHENIER’S VERY BEST: 
Clifton Chenier (vcl, accn); Cleveland Chenier (rub-board); Madison Guidry 
(d) 
1965 
Zydeco et pas sale :: Lafayette waltz :: Louisiana blues 
Clifton Chenier (vcl, accn); Big Chenier (vin); unknown d 


Pasadena, Texas — May 10, 1966 
Black gal :: Jole blonde 
Clifton Chenier (vcl, accn); Elmore Nixon (p); Cleveland Keyes (g); unknown 
bs-g, d; No vel-1 
same location and date 
Keep on scratching :: Frog legs-1 :: If 1 ever get lucky :: Long toes 
Clifton Chenier (vcl —1, accn); Cleveland Chenier (rub-board); Felix James 
Benoit (g); Joe Morris (bs); Robert St. Judy (d) 
1968-9 
Wrap it up :: Let’s talk it over-1 
] Harvest @MHSP4002 (45/-) (31 mins) 


THESE TRACKS are culled from Chenier’s 

three Arhoolie albums (Strachwitz material on 
Poppy, now on Harvest — where next?) and some were also issued 
on Bayou singles. Pullum’s Black gal (a local hit in Texas on single) 
and Frog legs were issued on an Action single (ACT 4550) soon 
after Chenier’s highly popular visit to England with the Blues 
Festival (1969); the remaining tracks appear in England for the 
first time. There have been virtually no local issues of Cajun/ 
Zodico music, so this is doubly welcome. Unfortunately this is not 
the place to discuss this fascinating music at length, but this LP 
shows Chenier’s prodigious talent on the accordion and his wide 
range of material, from traditional Cajun tunes through blues to 
r-and-b type instrumentals (and even pops and Western numbers) 
all adapted to his highly personal style. Well worth a listen. Price 
is a bit steep though; Arhoolies are only 52/6d. BOB YATES 


BILL COLEMAN 


BILL COLEMAN A PARIS 1936—38, VOLUME 1 
BILL COLEMAN (tpt) acc Herman Chittison (p); Eugene d’Hellemmes 
(bs-1) 
Paris — January 31, 1936 
OLA-849 I’m in the mood for love 
OLA-850 After you've gone-1 
BILL COLEMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Bill Coleman (tpt); Edgar ‘Spider’ Courance (ten, clit); John Ferrier (p); 
Oscar Aleman (g); Eugene d‘Hellemmes (bs); William Diemer (d) 
Paris — January 31, 1936 
OLA-851 Joe Louis stomp 
OLA-852 Coquette 
Bill Coleman (tpt) vcl-1); Stephane Grappelly (vin, p-2); Joseph Reinhardt 
(g); Wilson Myers (bs); Ted Fields (d) 
Paris — November 21, 1937 
OLA-1974-1 /ndiana-1,2 
OLA-1975-1 Rose room 
OLA-1976-1 Bill street blues 
OLA-1978-1 The merry-go-round broke down 
Bill Coleman (tpt); Edgar ‘Spider’ Courance (ten, clt); John Mitchell (g); 
Wilson Myers (bs, vcl-1); Tommy Benford (d) 
Paris — September 28, 1938 
OSsW-43-1 Way down yonder in New Orleans 
OsW-44-1 Sister Kate-7 


WILLIE LEWIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Bill Coleman, Jack Butler (tpt), Billy Burns (tbn); Willie Lewis (alt, cit, 
vel-1); Joe Hayman (alt); Frank ‘Big Boy’ Goodie (ten, clt); Herman Chitti- 
son (p); John Mitchell (g); Wilson Myers (bs); Ted Fields (d) 
Paris — October 18, 1937 
CPT-3474-1 O/’ man river 
CPT-3475-1 Swing, brother, swing-1 
CPT-3476-1 Swing time 
CPT-3477- Doin’ the new lowdown 
CPT-3478 Swinging for a Swiss miss 
CPT-3479-1 Basin Street blues- 1 
Parlophone &)PMC-7 104 (39/11d.) (48 mins) 


BILL COLEMAN A PARIS 1936—38, VOLUME 2 


BILL COLEMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Bill Coleman (tpt); Stephane Grappelly (vin); Joseph Reinhardt (g); Wilson 
Myers (bs); Ted Fields (d) 
Paris — November 12, 1937 
OLA-1977-1 After you’ve gone 
Bill Coleman (tpt); Christian Wagner (alt, clt); Frank ‘Big Boy’ Goodie 
(ten); Emil Stern (p); Django Reinhardt (g); Lucien Simoens (bs); Jerry 
Mengo (d) 
Paris — November 19, 1937 
OLA-1892-1 Swing guitars 
WILLIE LEWIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA; 
Bill Coleman, Bobby Martin (tpt); Billy Burns (tbn); Willie Lewis (alt, cit); 
George Johnson, Joe Hayman (alt); Frank ‘Big Boy’ Goodie (ten, cit); 
Herman Chittison (p); John Mitchell (g); Louis Vola (bs); Ted Fields (d) 
Paris — May 1936 
CPT-2630 Stompin’ at the Savoy 
CPT-2631 Christopher Columbus 
Adelaide Hall (vcl-1) added 
Paris — May 15, 1936 
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CPT-2649-1 /’m shooting high-1 

Paris — October 15, 1936 
CPT-2904-1 Sweet Sue, just you 
CPT-2905-1 Organ grinder’s swing 
EDDIE BRUNNER AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Bill Coleman (tpt); Eddie Brunner (cit, ten); Alix Combelle, Noel Chiboust 
(ten); Herman Chittison (p); Oscar Aleman (g); Roger Grasset (bs); Tommy 
Benford (d) 

Paris — June 13, 1938 


OSW-27-1 Ina little Spanish town 
OSW-28-1 ! double dare you 
OSW-29-1 Bagatelle 

OSW-30-1 Montmartre blues 
OSW-31-2 Margie 


ALIX COMBELLE AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Bill Coleman (tpt, vcl-1); Alix Combelle (ten, clt-2); David Martin (p); Roger 
Chaput (g); Wilson Myers (bs); Jerry Mengo (d) 

Paris — October 4, 1937 
OLA-1955-1 Exactly like you 
OLA-1956-1 Alexander’s ragtime band-2 
OLA-1957-1 Hangover blues-1 
OLA-1959-1 Ava/on-3 
-3 Coleman not present on this track 

| Parlophone @PMC-7105 (39/11d.) 51 mins. 


THESE TWO LPs are based on the French HMV 

° issues with substitute titles to avoid duplication 
with ‘Django and His American Friends’, Vols. 1 and 2 (HMV 
CLP-1890, CLP-1907), an additional two tracks on each record, 
and the elimination fo the fake stereo that was a part of HMV(F) 
CHT X-240,628 (Volume 2). 
Coleman has always been a very individual stylist, noted for his 
mobility and technical ease in the upper register, but even some 
mid period followers have been slow to recognise what a fine 
musician he is. This may be due in part to the light tone by com- 
parison to that of such generally accepted trend setters of the 
swing era as Clayton, Berigan and Cootie Williams for example — 
that is an essential aspect of his style, for there are those who felt 
that all that effortless technical facility was achieved at the expense 
of emotional depth. In truth Coleman’s solos seldom suggest over- 
whelming emotional involvement, but there are many compensa- 
tions, not least their melodic sensitivity, an aspect of his work that 
has not been given its full due. The solos on /’‘m in the mood and 
Coquette for example include some striking melodic variations 
presenting Coleman in less headlong flight than usual, and contrast 
admirably with the more flamboyant After and Joe Louis, Chitti- 
son's introverted style is disciplined on these tracks and does not 
degenerate into what sounded at times to be a form of musical 
narcissism, while the Reinhardt-influenced solos of Aleman offset 
Courance’s gruff contributions. The following six tracks include 
excellent solos from Coleman — notably on /ndiana and Bill Street 
— and good passages from the somewhat maligned Grappelly, with 
Merry-go-round humorously and neatly transformed into a suitable 
jazz vehicle. The Lewis tracks are variable — the leader’s vocals on 
Swing, brother and Basin are not helpful — but on the whole the 
performances of the band stand up surprisingly well after the 
passage of over thirty years. Coleman is heard on O/’ man and 
Swing time, but it is Jack Butler who has the solos on Swing, 
brother and Swinging for, his style extrovert and forceful if not 
always under firm control. There is a good use of a riff figure in 
the arrangement of O/’ man,crisp cymbal work by Fields on Swing 
brother (out of Jo Jones), an apt ride solo from Goodie on 
Swinging for, an interesting solo embracing stride influences by 
Chittison on his feature Doin’, and punchy ensemble work that 
makes the band sound bigger than it is. 
On the Lewis tracks on record two Coleman and Goodie take all 
the trumpet and tenor solos respectively, but thought it is Johnson 
heard in the pleasant alto solos on Stompin’, Christopher and I‘m 
shooting, it is Hayman on Sweet Sue, the clarinet solo on Organ 
being by Lewis. The two tracks by a Coleman led group are con- 
trasting, Swing guitars offering good routine performances, while 
After has outstanding solos from Coleman and Grappelly. The 
Brunner session finds Coleman in engaging form throughout, Aleman 
is first rate both as a soloist and member of the rhythm section, 
and the three European reed men perform with enthusiasm and 
swing (Charles Fox's excellent sleeve notes identify the various 
soloists on this session). The Combelle session includes the fine 
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Hangover, Coleman having a superb solo, and the remaining titles 
enjoyable. Combelle’s rolling phrasing on Exact/y suggests he had 
listened to Chu Berry, his solo in similar style on Ava/on being 
well sustained. 

Volume 1 is slightly the stronger LP musically but both records 
are worth obtaining. Recording quality is satisfactory throughout 


to all but those demanding the higher reaches of hi-fi. 
ALBERT McCARTHY 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 


KEN COLYER AT THE THAMES HOTEL: 
Ken Colyer (tpt, vcl-1); Geoff Cole (tbn); Tony Pike (clit); Johnny Bastable 
(bj); Ken Ames (bs); Malcolm Murphy (d) 
Thames Hotel, Hampton Court, Middx — 1970 
Milneburg joys :: Lowland blues-1 :: Trombonium :: Short dress gal :: 
Blue skies :: Glory of love :: Hindustan :: Hiawatha rag 
Jim JOYS170 (25/11d.) (45 mins) 


| MIGHT HAVE renounced the task of reviewing 

this record, were it not for the word ‘‘miss- 
spelling’’(!) on the sleeve — what a splendid word for a jass-band. 
Even with ‘s’s, | refuse to believe that New Orleans jass was ever 
the watery, weedy thing presented here: a comparison of Trom- 
bonium or Short dress gal with the stomping Eureka Brass Band 
and Sam Morgan versions mentioned in the sleeve-note demon- 
strates the credibility- and ability-gap. Colyer himself gets a sur- 
prising amount of life into his simple, on-the-beat phrasing, but 
what sounds pleasantly integrated in the flesh is revealed on disc 
as a one-man show (the unstable Bastable in particular ought to 
be shot for rhythmic mutiny). Incidentally, the sleeve claims this 
was “‘recorded live at the Thames Hotel” but, if there was an 
audience, it was composed of tee-total deaf mutes. Or perhaps 
the workd “‘live” refers to the musicians? If so, they must have 
been “‘diss-interred’’. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


70th BIRTHDAY CONCERT: 
William “Cat’’ Anderson, Charles ‘‘Cootie’’ Williams, Rolf Ericson, Mercer 
Ellington (tpt); Lawrence Brown (tbn); Chuck Connors (bs-tbn); Norris 
Turney (alt, ten-1, clt-2, f-3); Johnny Hodges (alt); Russell Procope (alt, 
clt-4); Paul Gonsalves (ten); Harold Ashby (ten, clt-5); Harry Carney (bar, 
clt-6, bs-clt-7); Duke Ellington (p, Idr); “Wild” Bill Davis (org-8); Victor 
Gaskin (bs); Rufus ‘‘Speedy” Jones (d) 
Colston Hall, Bristol — November 25, 1969 and Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester — November 26, 1969 


Rockin’ in rhythm-6 :: B.P. :: Take the ‘A’ Train :: Tootie for Cootie :: 
4.30 blues-4,5,7 :: Ellgato-9 :: Black butterfly-2 :: Thing ain’t what 
they used to be. :: Laying on mellow-8 :: Satin doll-8 :: Azure te-8,9 :: 
/n triplicate-1,8 :: Perdido-8 :: Fife-3,8 :: Medley (Don’t you know / 
care?-10/In a sentimental mood-10/Prelude to a kiss-10/I‘m just a lucky 

so and so-10/I let a song go out of my heart-11/Do nothin’ till you hear 
from me/Just squeeze me/Don’t get around much anymore-11/Mood 
indigo-4,7/Sophisticated lady/Caravan) :: Black swan-12 :: Closing 
speech (Satin doll)-8 

9 p out; 10 p only; 11 p, bs, d only; 12 f,p,org,bs, d only 

Note: Azure te and Fife mislabelled Azure and Fifi. Don’t you know | care? 
(identified by Charles Fox) and /n a sentimental mood omitted from sleeve 
and label 


| WASN'T THERE, but | was at the Hammer- 

smith Odeon for nearly six hours on November 
29th last year, so | can be as subjective as the next man about this 
set. Actually, | regret the unseemly haste to record Duke’s first 
concerts on the tour, because the actual sound is pretty mediocre 
(the numbers where the band sounds more together are in fact 
slightly better balanced). Also, at least some of the pieces were 
played better at Hammersmith, including Tootie for Cootie 
(previously recorded incomplete as Fade up, and now complete 
but slow and lacklustre) and Black Swan (which | imagine was a 
very new number, for by the end of the week the flute had been 
dropped altogether). Also | miss one unidentified blues, played | 
think as an encore to Azure te at Hammersmith, that had Wild Bill 
Davis exchanging one-bar phrases with the ensemble at a fantastic 
rocking tempo (almost that of Things ain’t) which could have gone 
on all night. 
Davis, by the way, was one of the best things about the band, and 
must have reassured everyone who doubted whether he could fit 
in. Sure, Duke uses him for a bit of grandstanding on Satin (and 
even at some concerts April in Paris, thankfully not included here) 
but, on the other hand, hands up = anyone who can hear exactly 
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when Wild Bill eases into the background on Laying. And of 
course, Azure te shows his potential value as a writer: if we ever 
get to the stage of “The Duke Ellington Orchestra directed by 
Mercer Ellington’’, | hope the chief arranger will be Davis. The 
other new man, Norris Turney (composer of a tune once recorded 
by Dave Bailey called Sou/ support!), is an indifferent flautist but, 
as well as filling out the trombone section, most of the evening, 
adds bite to Rockin’ by doubling the clarinet lead on alto and 
comes on like Gene Ammons on the three-tenor Triplicate, sounding 
much happier at up-tempo than Harold Ashby. Ashby however, 
longer in the band but new to Europe, is heard to good effect in 
B.P. and a full-length Just squeeze during the medley, and new to 
Europe also was the fine bassist Victor Gaskin who reached Ellington 
via Cannonball Adderley and Les McCann(!). Other soloists are, of 
course, Hodges (sublime on Butterly), Procope (thrilling on 4.30), 
Cootie (less so), Anderson (s-so) and Ericson (Perdido — need | 

say more, except that it’s fresher than you might expect because 
Ericson was only a last-minute replacement, as Benny Bailey was 
in the preceding weeks). Carney and Brown, though doing stirling 
work as section-leaders, are relegated to their old medley spots, 

so don’t exactly shine — | can imagine that back around 1943 this 
selection of hits had some meaning, but now it’s so amorphous 
(much longer than its previous commercial recordings on WRC 
T195 and Victor LJM1002) that it’s hardly a medley anymore. 
Of the rest of the material, one can say as usual that it’s a mixture 
of the newly-tested (B.P. opens in rhythmic confusion as Duke 
plays three notes before the down-beat, and bass and drums take a 
while to get sorted out) and the tired-but-true. It’s fascinating 

that Ellington’s music is so damn simple — all the medium 12-bars 
are virtually identical in construction, B.P., Tootie, Things, even the 
moody 4.30 which deserves a special mention — and yet the sim- 
plicity allows individuality to shine through, and the individuality 
gives the simplicity its strength (in the memorable words of Sal 
Nistico, ‘‘they play differently together’). Being a concert set; 

this album is more typical of average Ellington than his studio 
sessions (it even has some incredibly perfunctory readings of once- 
inspired announcements) and, if average Ellington is a mixture, 
well, you pays your money and there’s enough to pick from. 


BRIAN PRIESTLEY 
BILL EVANS 


ALONE: 
Bill Evans (solo p) 

New York City — September—October 1968 
Here’s that rainy day :: A time for love :: Midnight mood :: Onaclear 
day (you can see forever) :: Never let me go 

Verve SVLP9251 (39/11d.) (35 mins) 

J | SUPPOSE the fact that this album was pro- 

duced by Evans’s manager means that she 
allowed him complete freedom concerning choice of material, 
which is a great pity because the four undistinguished Broadway/ 
Hollywood songs do not for the most part provide him with the 
necessary inspiration. Joe Zawinul’s Midnight mood, somewhat 
similar in atmosphere to Evans's own Waltz for Debby, is more 
rewarding but, as it stands, the album (and particularly the opening 
two tracks, where the left-hand arpeggios are hopelessly over- 
worked) cannot but encourage the Bill-Evans-is-a-cocktail-pianist 
brigade. 
Of course, one only needs to consider that allegation to realize 
that Evans’s stock responses to stock chord-sequences are more 
complex and more individual than the histrionics of the 
Garner or Peterson schools, and his perfect sense of time is used 
here with a subtlety approaching that of unaccompanied Monk; 
yet they are stock responses, by Evans's standards. According to 
his characteristically modest claims in the sleeve-note, “‘I did get 
involved perhaps most successfully on Never /et me go...one 
always must be wary of falling prey to indulgence in a too subjec- 
tive feeling unsupported by musical content’, and he does escape 
his own strictures in this 14%-minute ballad (introduced by Nat 
King Cole in a terrible B-picture called ‘‘The Deadly Affair’, 
which | actually saw some 15 years ago). Like Rollins’s B/ue 
seven, it only really catches fire halfway through, after a recapitula- 
tion in the fourth chorus; again, the theme reappears in the seventh 
chorus, only to give way to another more abandoned variation 
resolved in the eighth and final chorus, so the whole is shaped 
like a pyramid. Nevertheless, the first three choruses could well 


have been lopped off, because they add nothing and they slow up 
the development — and then there would have been room for an 
up-tempo original or an off-the-cuff bebop warhorse, which might 
have improved the album considerably. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


MAYNARD FERGUSON ORCHESTRA 


THE WORLD OF MAYNARD FERGUSON: 
Maynard Ferguson (tpt, flh-1, v-tbn-2), Alan Downey, Martin Drover, John 
Huckridge, John Donnelly (tpt); Billy Graham, Chris Pyne, Albert Wood 
(tbn); Pete King (alt); Danny Moss, Brian Smith (ten, sop-3); Bob Watson 
(bar); Pete Jackson (p); George Kish (g); Dave Lynanne (bs, bs, g); Randy 
Jones (d) 

London — 1970 
Eli’s coming-2 :: A ballad to Max-1 :: 
youd every change your mina-1 
add Frank Ricotti (conga) 


MacArthur Park :: If 1 thought 


same date 

L-Dopa-2 

add Vemu Nakunda (veena); Mohana Lakshmipathy (tamboori) 
same date 


Chala nata-3 


IT WOULDN'T be fair, supposing it were possible, 

to take the Ferguson Band entirely seriously. 
Certainly I’ve had a lot of fun, plus my fair share of belly-laughs, 
from hearing the band in person; its music is so unrepentantly 
extrovert that questions of taste and delicacy come to seem rather 
out of place. This LP is much what you’d expect from the public 
performances, though personally | would rather hear the band live. 
The unrelenting brass and the stratospheric trumpet solos quickly 
pall on record, and one cannot so easily shrug off the near-corn in 
the enthusiasm of the moment. The solos are good, solid, standard 
big band fare — adequately filling, reasonably satisfying, doubt- 
fully nutritious, and definitely not for gourmets. So too are the 
arrangements, with a goodly chunk of fashionable pop rhythms 
thrown in. The best moments are Ferguson’s curiously half-valved 
duet with the veena on Nata — superbly summed up as his “‘first 
Indian-Pop-Jazz-Big Band-Y oga’’ — and the passage in L-Dopa 
where the tempo drops for a straight-to-the-point valve-trombone 
work from Ferguson again and some contented purring from 
Danny Moss, who sounds like congealed honey throughout. But in 
the end its a question of balancing the sheer spirit of a track like 
Eli against the Eddie Calvert castrato effects, as on MacArthur 
Park. DON LOCKE 


J CBS 64101 (39/11d.) (44% mins) 


CLARE FISCHER 


GREAT WHITE HOPE!: 
Clare Fischer (org-1, el-p-2) 

Hollywood, California, U.S.A. — January 2, 1970 
After you’ve gone-1 :: Autumn leaves-1 :: Western airlines-1 :: Fuzz 
blues-1 :: Music of the spheres-1 :: You call it madness-2 :: C-minor 
theme-2 
(Obtainable from Revelation Records Inc., P.O. Box 65593, Los Angeles, 
California 90065, U.S.A. @$ 6.50.) 

Revelation Rev-13 


zi WITH A MERE handful of exceptions, the 
electric organ, since its accession to popularity 
in or about the late ‘fifties, has become a vehicle for much that is 
dull or mediocre in the jazz sphere, a natural repository, it seems, 
for the rhythmic simplifications of the gospel craze. Revelation, 
in recording Clare Fischer performing on a Yamaha YC-30 combo 
organ and, in the case of the last two items, on a Fender Rhodes 
electronic piano, show that such instruments, beneath the fingers 
of so skilled a player, have a potential, especially in terms of tonal 
colour, far in excess of what one might judge to be their possibili- 
ties from an unrelieved diet of Jimmy Smith or Jack McDuff. 
Nevertheless, whilst admitting that the album contains a great 
deal that is imaginative and even startling, | remain unconvinced 
that as a means of emotional expression the conventional piano is 
not eminently superior. 

Music of the spheres and Fuzz blues exhibit the tonal range and 
expected power of the instrument, the former being a free impro- 
visation replete with sound effects reminiscent of road drills and 
aeronautical displays and the latter embodying in its principal 
part (an extra one was dubbed in later) a blurring effect that 
distorts and often confuses the melodic substance. After you’ve 
gone also incorporates a second background track but in contrast 


urs 


is highly acceptable, largely because of Fischer’s Tristano-inspired 
melodic arabesques and smoothly flowing beat. Autumn /eaves, 

an even more adventurous excursion in terms of its interwoven 
lines, is enlivened by irreverent Baroque-like sequences alternating 
with passages of conventional modern jazz improvisations. Western 
airlines, though unburdened with the instrument’s more bizarre 
effects, is relatively undistinguished in comparison , 

For the last quarter of this 43% minute recital Fischer switches to 
electric piano. A pronounced vibrato mars his rendering of Madness 
but his C-minor theme is a brisk and invigorating outing. As an 
illustration of these instruments’ possibilities in a jazz setting the 
album is a unique achievement, but for sustained examples of 
Fischer’s musicality the reader would be better advised to study 
Rev-2 or Rev-6 from the same catalogue. MICHAEL JAMES 


LAURIE JOHNSON 


SYNTHESIS: 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, leader Rodney Friend. London Jazz 
Orchestra: Stan Roderick, Derek Watkins, Kenny Wheeler, Cliff Haines, 
Paul Tongay (tpt); Don Lusher, Nat Peck, Bobby Lambe, Ray Premru 
(tbn); Joe Harriott, Roy Willox (alt); Tony Coe, Tubby Hayes (ten); Harry 
Klein (bar); Stan Tracey (p); Dave Goldberg (g); Lennie Bush (bs); Dave 
Richmond (bs, g); Barry Morgan (d) 

London — 1970 
Con Moto :: Adagio :: Allegro :: Finale 

Jot SCX6412 (39/11d.) (30 mins) 


Prelude :: 


YOU'VE HEARD of milkless milk and silkless 

silk, not to mention loveless love; so now it’s 
filmless film music, by Dmitri Tiomkin with acknowledgements 
to Vaughan Williams and Elmer Bernstein with acknowledgements 
to Leonard. To call these 30 minutes of lush melodies, sweeping 
strings and session band cliches a ‘synthesis’ of jazz and the sym- 
phony is a gross libel on both parties. And it isn’t even my kind 
of film. DON LOCKE 


KINGS OF MEMPHIS TOWN (1927-1930) 


FURRY LEWIS: Walter Furry’ Lewis (vcl, g) 
probably New York City — c.late October, 1927 
Falling down blues 
Mean old bedbug blues 
Why don’t you come home blues 
Memphis — August 28, 1928 


45424-1 Furry’s blues 
45431-2 Kassie Jones — part 1 
45432-1 Kassie Jones — part 2 


ROBERT WILKINS (vcl, g) 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis — c. September 23, 1929 

M-190- Alabama blues 

M-191- Long train blues 

FRANK STOKES (vcl, g) unknown g 
Memphis — February 1, 1928 

41822-2 Down town blues 

THE BEALE STREET SHEIKS: Frank Stokes (vcl, g); Dane Sane (g) 
Chicago — c. March, 1929 

21234-1 Hunting blues 

JOHN ESTES (vcl, g); James “Yank’’ Rachell (mand); Jab Jones (p) 
Memphis — September 24, 1929 


55581-1 The girl | love, she got long curly hair 
Memphis — September 26, 1929 
55596-2 Diving duck blues 
Memphis — May 13, 1930 
59919- Street car blues 


Rachel replaces Estes as vocalist 
Memphis — May 17, 1930 

59934- Expressman blues 

LONNIE McINTORSH (vcl, g) 

Memphis — January 31, 1928 
Sleep on, mother sleep on 
The lion and the tribes of Judah 
Jven Roots 9 RL-333 (41/-) (48 mins) 


41807-1 
41808-2 


VERY MUCH the Roots mixture as before, but 

with a highly unfortunate incidence of duplica- 
tion of other re-issues. No doubt six or seven years ago this issue 
would have been acclaimed as were the early Origins, but times 
have changed. Mr. Napier claims anthologies are ‘the best way for 
the general collector to get a good selection’. | don’t know who 
the general collector is, so he may be right. | do know that many 
of today’s anthologies annoy me intensely. Mr. Napier also claims, 
in his review of this LP, “sound fine’’. This is inaccurate. The 
sound quality ranges from abominable (Hunting) through poor 
(Wilkins), passable (Lewis), to good (Downtown, Estes). After all 
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that let me say that this is Furry Lewis’s record, despite the all- 

star line-up. Tremendous, all his tracks here. His gentle performance, 
with or without bottleneck, is one of the continuing joys of blues 
listening. But blues-minded readers will know what to expect from 
such a compilation. BOB YATES 


PRINCETOWN TRIANGLE JAZZ BAND 


Clem Wells (tpt); Avery Sherry (alt, cit); Kinney Ellis (alt, c-sop); Dave 
Danforth (vin); Herb Sanford (p); Ed Botsford (bj); Kirk Gilmore (d) 
New York City — October 1923 
91573-1 Ships that pass in the night 
91575-2 Join the navy-7 
-1 a second tpt can be heard on this track, probably played by Frank Orvis. 
Frank Orvis (tpt, ten, clt, accordion); Arnold Tietig (vin); J.D. Evans (bj) 
replace Ellis, Danforth and Botsford 
New York City — Spring 1925 
170020 11! build an igloo 
170025 Broke again 
Clem Wells, Frank Orvis (tpt); Theron Green (tbn); Avery Sherry (alt, clt); 
Randy Hall (alt); John Berkshire (ten); Arnold Tietig (vin); Squirrel Ash- 
craft (accordion); Herb Sanford, Bill Green (p); Bill Priestley (g); Larry 
Braman (tu); Kirk Gilmore (d) 
New York City — Spring 1926 
170207 Pretty please 
170208 Gondola maid 
Clem Wells, Dick Turner (tpt); Avery Sherry (alt, cit); Bill Thomas, Tom 
Wood (alt); Squirrel Ashcraft (accordion); Herb Sanford (p); Bill Priestley 
(g); Jim Rodgers (bs-sx); Don Mills (d) 
New York City — Winter 1926 
170273 Rhythmic refrain 
170274 Melody moon 
Bill Priestley (cnt, g); Brainard Kremer (alt, clt); Phil Nash, Jack Howe 
(ten); Squirrel Ashcraft (accordion); DeFord Swann (p); Doug McNamee 
(bj); Bob Bole (d) 
New York City — March 31, 1928 


170299 You know who 
170300 Everybody and you 
170301 China boy 

170302 That’s a plenty 


Bill Priestley (cnt); 3 sax, doubling clt; p; Doug McNamee (g); bs; d 
New York City — 1932 
Strong talk 
J Biograph @BLP-12014 (52/6d.) (37 mins) 


32D6 


ON THE FRONT cover of this LP there is a 

photograph of the band taken at the Piccadilly 
Hotel in the summer of 1924, reminding one that the visits of U.S. 
college groups to this country during the ‘twenties is another poorly 
documented field. Musically this mainly portrays jazz in its age of 
innocence, incidentally affording the listener a microcosmic 
glimpse of one aspect of its history. 
The first eight titles were written for Princeton college revues, 
being neither memorable or particularly mediocre as themes. The 
1923 and 1925 performances are period dance music, with the 
expected jerky rhythms and poor sax solos, but by 1926 many of 
the weaknesses had been overcome and there is a reasonable 
degree of professionalism in the ensemble passages and some quite 
attractive solos, Rhythmic and Melody having pleasant contribu- 
tions from Priestley, Sanford and Wells. On the 1928 titles the 
rhythmic improvement is very noticeable, the influences incor- 
porating Bix/Trumbauer and the Chicagoans, with Kremer using 
Trumbauer as his model on alto and Teschemacher on clarinet. 
He has good solos on both instruments on Everybody, also featuring 
melodic cornet from Priestley, the ensemble punches along 
capable on You know, and Priestley and Kremer again solo capably 
on China and That’s. Strong Talk is much more ‘Chicagoan’ in 
sound, having doos solos from Priestley, McNamee, and an alto 
player, and a really excellent one from a clarinetist with a mellow 
full tone and fluent technique. Although of minor historical and 
musical interest, this LP has its moments of charm, not all of them 
nostalgic by any means. 78s used for dubbing were in reasonable 
condition and the recording quality is acceptable. 

ALBERT McCARTHY 


RECORDING THE BLUES 

(vel) Walter Roland (p) 

New York City — March 8, 1935 

17014-1 Skin game blues 

BERTHA ‘CHIPPIE’ HILL (vcl); Louis Armstrong (cnt); Richard M.Jones 
(p) 


LUCILLE BOGAN 


Chicago — November 9, 1925 
9457-A Kid man blues 
BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON (vcl, g) 

Chicago — c. October, 1926 


3089-1 Rabbit foot blues 
WHISTLIN’ ALEX MOORE (vcl, p); probably Blind Norris (g) 
Dallas — December 6, 1929 
149563-2 Blue bloomer blues 
BARBECUE BOB (Robert Hicks) (vcl, g) 
Atlanta, Ga — November 10, 1927 
145198-1 Crooked woman blues 
GEORGIA COTTON PICKERS: Probably Barbecue Bob (vel, g); Curley 
Weaver (g); Buddy Moss (hca) 
Atlanta, Ga — December 8, 1930 
151106-2 She’s coming back some cold rainy day 
REV. J.M. GATES (sermons with singing); two unknown female voices 
Atlanta, Ga. — April 24, 1926 
142132-2 Death’s black train is coming 
MISSISSIPPI SHEIKS: probably Bo Chatman (Carter) (vcl); Sam Chatman 
(g); Lonnie Chatman (vin); second voice by one of these two 
San Antonio, Texas — June 12, 1930 
404150-B Loose like that 
BLIND WILLIE JOHNSON (vcl,g); Angeline Johnson (vel) 
New Orleans — December 11, 1929 
148595-2 When the war was on 
ALLEN SHAW (vcl, g); probably Memphis Willie Borum (g) 
New York City — September 17, 1934 


15967-1 ! couldn’t help it 


TIM WILKINS: Robert Wilkins (vel, g); Son Joe (Ernest Lawlars) (g); “Kid 
Spoons” (spoons) 

Jackson, Miss — October 10, 1935 
JAX-107 New Stock yard blues 


BUMBLE BEE SLIM: Amos Easton (vcl); unknown p 
Chicago — April 4, 1935 
C-950-A Bricks in my pillow 
BIG BILL: Big Bill Broonzy (vcl, g); Black Bob (p); probably Bill Settles 
(bs) 
Chicago — September 16, 1936 
CATs Detroit Special 
LIL JOHNSON (vcl); Black Bob (p); unknown bs 
Chicago — February 12, 1936 
C-1250-2 Press my button (Ring my bell) 
PEETIE WHEATSTRAW (William Bunch) (vel, p); Charlie Jordan (g) 
Chicago — November 4, 1930 
C-6488-A Ain't it a pity and a shame 
PINETOP BURKS (vcl, p) 
San Antonio, Texas — October 25, 1937 
Fannie Mae blues 
J CBS Realm 52797 (29/11d.) (47 mins) 


SA-2762-2 


HERE IS AN anthology to refute my harsh 

words about the genre, for, even without its tie- 
in to the Godrich-Dixon book (reviewed last month), this is a fine 
record. To tell the story of recording the blues is to tell the story 
of the blues by means of records, and this is what Paul Oliver has 
essayed so admirably in his two double albums. We should, then, 
expect no more of this record than that it illustrate certain facets 
of blues recording, which, within necessary limitations of space 
and material available, it does. CBS are fortunate in having a wide 
range to draw upon — even, through Milestone, certain Paramounts; 
hence the Blind Lemon, one of his best titles. The gospel/blues 
ratio 2: 14 may seem surprising, but is no doubt commercially 
sound; the market for gospel must be small indeed. It would, 
however have been useful to have had the important 30s gospel 
quartet trend indicated (in addition to the preacher and the guitar 
evangelist), perhaps at the expense of one of the two Texas pianists; 
but why should | complain, for here is Pinetop Burks, whom | re- 
quested last month, with his subtly stomping piano. Most 
tracks point to developing styles throughout the period, with 
the sides from the field trips showing the importance of local 
“sounds”. The 25 year-old Chippie Hill comes on majestically on 
Kid man from her first session, as an illustration of what Mr. 
Stewart-Baxter has been stressing. There is good piano to be heard 
from Black Bob on Press, Roland on Skin game, from Alex Moore, 
and the unknown on Bumble Bee Slim’s side. Big Bill once said 
“Bumble Bee Slim couldn’t sing no blues; he was a college graduate, 
he never worked in no field’”’, but that was a little unfair. Two 
minor discographia. | am still certain that Barbecue Bob sings on 
the Georgia Cotton Pickers, as | tried to convince John Godrich 
a long time ago; but the Big Two still choose “‘probably Curley 
Weaver’’. And there is a second guitar, presumably Memphis Willie 
Borum (‘Shaw shouts ’’Play ‘em Bill’’) on / couldn’t help it, un- 
listed on the sleeve or in B & GR. This is a very well-chosen album 
with a bare minimum of duplication (3 tracks | think); the sound 
quality is generally very good, and at 29/11d. Recording the blues 
is excellent value. BOB YATES 


HOWARD RILEY 


THE DAY WILL COME: 
Howard Riley (p); Barry Guy (bs); Alan Jackson (d) 
London — March 1 and April 17, 1970 


Sphere :: Sad was the song :: Winter :: Dawn vision :: Funeral song :: 
Playtime :: Eclipse :: Deeper :: Games :: Score :: High :: The day 
will come 


CBS 64077 (39/11d.) (58 mins) 

ALTHOUGH HOWARD Riley is a highly indi- 

vidual musician there is not sufficient variety 
in his music to sustain my interest for the whole of this album. 
Despite variations in mood and tempo the overall approach 
is much the same throughout — several tracks consist essentially 
of severe, thoughtful themes placed heavily against drum and bass 
accents, while on others there is carefully-controlled development 
of the original material rather than free-wheeling personal 
variation. There is some exploration of unorthodox textures, 
particularly by using the upper register of the bowed bass, and one, 
unsuccessful, attempt to swing. So the interest of the music lies 
primarily in the careful voicings, especially in the rapport between 
piano and bass, and in the distinctive, grandly-conceived themes. 
Readers of the Monthly will know that Howard Riley objects to 
categorizing music, but to describe the LP | have to say that the 
conventional jazz content is very small. A main merit in jazz is 
the exploration of musical nuances too subtle or too personal to 
be expressed in conventional notation but, whether it actually 
was or not, most of this sounds as though it is beingread from a 
score. The nearest thing in the jazz, as opposed to the avant- 
garde, tradition are those slow, stately, carefully-worked Bud 
Powell ballads, though Riley’s playing lacks their searing intensity. 
The playing times listed on the sleeve are not entirely correct, but 
the total is nevertheless excellent. DON LOCKE 


SAVANNAH SYNCOPATORS 
BLIND DARBY (vcl) Will “’Casey Bill’’ Weldon (g); probably Peetie 
Wheatstraw (William Bunch) (p) 
Chicago — March 25, 1935 
C-930-A Meat and bread blues (Relief blues) 
LADZEKPO AND EWE DRUM ORCHESTRA: Ladzekpo (atsimeru master 
d); two unidentified kidi d; two unidentified sogo d; ““gong-gong’’ clapper- 
less bell 
Legon, Ghana — April 30, 1964 
Agbekor 
MAMPRUSI TRIBESMEN: master drummer (calabash d); unidentified 
dancers playing flutes, rattles 
Navrongo, Ghana — May, 1964 
Ring dance 
COMO DRUM BAND: Napoleon Strickland (v, fife); John Tyrus (snare d); 
other Turner (bs d) 
Como, Mississippi — September 5, 1968 
Oh baby 
ORCHESTRA OF BOUR FODE DIOUF Eight djoundjoungz(membrane d) 
players and singers 
Kaone, Senegal — c. 1965 
Wong (war chant) 
GEORGE “BONGO JOE” COLEMAN (vcl, oil ds, rattle-drumsticks) 
San Antonio, Texas — December 7, 1968 
Eloise 
HASSAN DANLADO GRIOTS: Hassan Danlado (garaya two-string lute); 
five other garaya players; five players of calabash rattles, and female singers 
Kantche, Niger — February 26, 1963 


Bako 
ELDER RICHARD BRYANT’S SANCTIFIED SINGERS: Elder Richard 
Bryant (vcl); possibly Bessie Johnson, B.Taylor, Sally Sumler (vcl); Will 
Shade (hca); unidentified mandolin; g; jug; wbd (probably members of the 
Memphis Jug Band) 
Memphis, Tennessee — February 28, 1928 
400371-B Lord, Lord, He sure is good to me 
KUNAAL (vcl, calabash rattle); SOS/RA (vcl, gourd two-string fiddle) 
Nangodi, Ghana — May 1964 
Praise song 
JAMES “BUTCH” CAGE (vcl, fiddle); WILLIE “PREACHER” THOMAS 
(vcl, g); Mrs Thomas (d) 
Zachary, Louisiana — August 9, 1960 
Forty-four blues 
THIAM SY GRIOTS: Thiam Sy (halam five-string chordophone); unidenti- 
fied halam 
Dagana, Senegal — c. 1965 
Halam improvisation 
LONNIE COLEMAN (vcl, bj); unidentified g 
Atlanta, Georgia — April 12, 1929 


148259-2 Wild about my loving 
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LANYARE AND LOBI TRIBESMEN: Lanyard (gil xylophone); 
unidentified gi/ xylophone, two pot-ring da/e d, upright log d, kor; iron 
clappers 
Lawra, Ghana — May, 1964 
Sabere (festival for harvest) 
WALTER ROLAND (p); Lucille Bogan, Sonny Scott (speech) 
New York City — July 19, 1933 
13582-1 Jookit jookit 
MATKAI (vcl, three-string gouroumi \ute) 
Dogondoutchi, Niger — March 7, 1963 
Babai 
ROBERT JOHNSON (vcl, g) 
Dallas, Texas — June 20, 1937 
DAL-399-1 Stop breakin’ down blues 
J CBS Realm 52799 (29/11d.) 


ANYBODY WHO had read Paul Oliver’s book, 

Savannah Syncopators, or who even knows 
about it only through my review in the October Jazz Monthly, 
will grasp what this LP is trying to prove. Each pair of tracks pre- 
sents an American recording of blues or some other Afro-American 
form and an African performance that displays close similarities, 
all designed to bolster up Oliver’s theory that the African source 
of blues and jazz is to be found in the savannah country of West 
Africa, and not — as previously taken for granted — in the rain 
forest along the coast. The book read convincingly and this music 
backs it up handsomely. Indeed, | started off by mistaking the 
Como Drum Band from Mississippi for an authentic African group 
before the sleeve put me right. 
The suggested link between West African xylophone playing — 
demonstrated by Lanyare and other Lobi tribesmen — and boogie- 
woogie piano is a bit hard to swallow (that hoary old notion about 
borrowed guitar patterns seems every bit as likely) but most of the 
other juxtapositioning shows parallels that seem much more than 
simple coincidence. I’m thinking of the similarity between the 
savannah griots Kunaal and Sosira and the Louisiana duo of Butch 
Cage and Willie Thomas, between the Senegalese ha/am players 
(the ha/am is a precursor of the banjo) with their short little riffs, 
even what | sense to be blues feeling, and Lonnie Coleman and his 
guitar-playing companion, and — most remarkable of all, perhaps 
— the way the griot singer and gouroumi player Maikai uses the 
same sort of repeated vocal patterns and rhythmic phrases as the 
Mississippi bluesman Robert Johnson. 
Naturally, these tracks were chosen not so much for their aesthetic 
merit as for their relevance to Paul Oliver’s theory, yet many of 
the performances are notably good in their own right. In fact, the 
LP stands up as an enjoyable and interesting collection as well as 
a weighty piece of documentation. CHARLES FOX 


ARTIE SHAW 
SEPTEMBER SONG AND OTHER FAVOURITES: 
ARTIE SHAW AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Chuck Peterson, John Best, Claude Bowen (tpt); George Arus, Russ Brown, 
Harry Rogers (tbn); Artie Shaw (cit); George Koenig, Hank Freeman, Tony 
Pastor, Ronny Perry (sax, cit); Lester Burness (p); Al Avola (g); Sid Weiss 
(bs); Cliff Leeman (d); Helen Forrest (vcl-1) 

New York City — September 27, 1938 
27233 You’re a sweet little heartache-1 
Bernie Privin (tpt); Les Jenkins (tpn); Les Robinson (alt); George Auld 
(ten); Bob Kitsis (p); Buddy Rich (d) replace Bowen, Brown, Koenig, 
Perry, Burness and Leeman 

New York City — January 31, 1939 


31865 Rose room 
New York City — March 17, 1939 
35301 Snug as a bug ina rug-2 


-2 vocal by Tony Pastor on this track 
Hollywood — June 5, 1939 
36239 When winter comes-2 
-2 vocal by Tony Pastor on this track 
Harry Geller (tpt); Dave Barbour (g) replace Best and Avola 
New York City — November 9, 1939 
43367 Shadows 
ARTIE SHAW AND HIS GRAMERCY FIVE: 
Billy Butterfield (tpt); Artie Shaw (cit); Johnny Guarnieri (hpsi); Al Hen- 
drickson (g); Jud de Naut (bs); Nick Fatool (d) 
Hollywood — December 5, 1940 
055197 My blue heaven 
ARTIE SHAW AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Artie Shaw (clt) leading unknown personnel consisting of 3 tpt; 3 ton; 4 
sac; g; bs; d; 9 strings 
New York City — March 30, 1941 
62768 Georgia on my mind 
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Roy Eldridge , George Schwartz, Bernie Glow, Paul Cohen (tpt); R.Swift, 
Oliver Wilson, Harry Rogers, Augostino Ischia (tbn); Artie Shaw (cit); 
Rudolph Tanza, Charles Gentry, Herbie: Steward, John Walton, Louis 
Prisby (sax); Dodo Marmarosa (p); Barney Kessel (g); Morris Rayman (bs); 
Lou Fromm (d) 
Hollywood — April 5, 1945 
D5-VB-1045 September song 
Stanley Fishelson (tpt); Ralph Rosenlund (sax) replace Cohen and Steward 
Hollywood — June 7, 1945 
D5-VB-1056 Easy to love 


Hollywood — July 14, 1945 
D5-VB-1076 They can’t take that away from me 
RCA International INTS-1055 (19/11d.) (30% mins.) 


al SEEMINGLY casually assembled collection 
of Shaw tracks, few of which are amongst his 
best. Some performances — Snug, You’re a sweet, When winter 
and They can’t — are strictly routine, the occasiona! pleasant solo 
not compensating for the tedium of the whole, but Shadows 
includes good writing for the saxes, while Rose room and Easy 
have neat melodic contributions from Shaw and other solos that 
reveal individual touches. September offers good Shaw and an 
intelligent score, notably in the varied use of the brass, but the 
most worthwhile tracks are My b/ue and Georgia. The former, 
by the Gramercy Five, includes a guitar solo from Hendrickson 
with some interesting ideas, and effective solos from Butterfield 
and Shaw, while Georgia, despite the strings, bounces along 
brightly and has good solos from Butterfield and an alto player 
who appears to have been influenced by Benny Carter. 
| have never felt that Shaw was a musician who sounded particu- 
larly involved in what he was playing, considerably less so as a 
rule than the more conventionally criticised Benny Goodman, and 
his bands were usually more notable for their high level of musical 
craftsmanship than solo strength or presentation of imaginative 
scores. The leading big bands of the swing era were frequently 
capable of presenting performances of banality and musical 
vulgarity along with much that was of enduring worth, whereas 
Shaw generally avoided the former without achieving the latter. 
For Shaw fans this LP, at its moderate price, is worth considera- 
tion, the sound — despite mock stereo — being satisfactory. 
ALBERT McCARTHY 


STAN TRACEY 


SEVEN AGES OF MAN: 
Derek Watkins, Tony Fisher, Henry Shaw, Greg Bowen (tpt); Keith 
Christie, Chris Pyne, Mike Gibbs (tbn); Peter King, Dennis Walton (alt); Alan 
Skidmore (ten); Tony Coe (ten, clt-1); Ronnie Ross (bar); Frank Ricotti 
(clt, vib-2); Stan Tracey (p); Dave Green (bs); Bryan Spring (d) 
London — 1970 

All the world’s a stage :: Overture and Beginners :: Matinee days-1 :: 
Enter Romeo :: Principal centre stage :: Wisdom in the wings :: Panto’ 
panta’-2 :: Kindly leave the stage 

Jitativa SCX6413 (39/11d.) (35 mins.) 


| ALWAYS open my bumber JM bundles with as 

much apprehension as anticipation, and this 
month | pulled out four lacklustre British band LPs, which 
accounts for the generally jaded tone of these reviews. Together 
they amount to proof positive of the Dave Gelly-Jack Cooke thesis 
that the big bands don’t deserve to come back, and though this is 
the most original of the four in conception it is also the most 
boring in realisation. Things go wrong at bottom in a rhythm 
section which, with its haphazard drumming and general heaviness, 
is everything that British rhythm sections used to be not so very 
long ago. Then Tracey is a far better composer than he is arranger, 
and a far better pianist than he is composer, and here — despite 
the Shakespearean programme — he goes out of his way to disguise 
any variety or individuality in the separate pieces. There seems no 
conception that textures, dynamics, instrumentation, tone colour, 
can all of them be varied and the trumpets, in particular, blast 
monotonously away with the same deadpan tone and at constant 
volume until the ear simply switches off. This is unfortunate since 
the themes themselves could be highly distinctive, and there are 
passages of intricate, almost ingenious, interplay between brass and 
reeds. The overall impression is that the band cannot handle 
Tracey's quirkily rhythmic ideas and tries to bluster its way through. 
The solos are generally unimpressive; the most spirited is the 
unidentified trumpet, probably Henry Shaw on Matinee days, 
though the rhythm section never quite catches him up. One ends 
by wistfully regretting that this was not another quartet LP; as it 


is, the best moment is the sidling piano introduction, the debt to 
Duke rather than Monk, before the band even gets a look in. 
DON LOCKE 


FATS WALLER 


AIN'T MISBEHAVIN’: 
FATS WALLER AND HIS BUDDIES: 
Charlie Gains (tpt); Charlie Irvis (tbn); Arville Harris (ten); Thomas ‘Fats’ 
Waller (p); Eddie Condon (bj) 
New York City — March 1, 1929 
49760-2 The minor drag 
THOMAS WALLER (p) 
Camden, N.J. ) August 2, 1929 
49492-3 Ain’t misbehavin’ 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM: 
Herman Autrey (tpt); Rudy Powell (clit); Thomas ‘Fats’ Waller (p, vel); 
Albert Casey (g); Charlie Turner (bs); Harry Dial (d) 
New York City — May 8, 1935 
89764-1 I’m gonna sit right down and write myself a letter 
Gene Sedric (ten, clt); Yank Porter (d) replace Powell and Dial 
New York City — June 5, 1936 


101667-1 It’s a sin to tell a lie 
New York City — August 1, 1936 
102402-1 Until the real thing comes along 


THOMAS ‘FATS’ WALLER (p) 
New York City — June 11, 1937 
010655-1 Tea for two 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM: 

As last ‘Rhythm’ personnel except Slick Jones (d) replaces Porter 
New York City — October 7, 1937 

014646-1 The joint is jumping 

Cedric Wallace (bs) replaces Turner 
New York City — October 13, 1938 


027289-1 Two sleepy people 
New York City — January 19, 1939 
031534-1 Hold tight 


John Hamilton (tpt); Gene Sedric (ten, clt); Thomas ‘Fats’ Waller’ (p, vel); 
John Smith (g); Cedric Wallace (bs); Slick Jones (d); Una Mae Carlisle 
(vel-1) 
New York City — November 3, 1939 
043348-1 Your feet’s too big 
043351-1 ! can’t give you anything but love-1 
THOMAS ‘FATS’ WALLER (p) 
New York City — May 13, 1941 

Honeysuckle rose (A la Bach-Beethoven-Brahms-Waller) 

J RCA International INTS-1071 (19/11d.) (38% mins.) 
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WITH THE exception of three LPs — ‘Fats on 

the Organ’ (RCA(E) RD 7599), ‘Fats Waller 
and his Big Band’ (RCA(G) LPM 10 118), and ‘Fats Waller Piano 
Solos’ (Camden(Arg) CAL 3107) — Waller reissues of recent 
years have not been too happily selected from the viewpoint of 
his more enduring performances, usually containing a mixture of 
good and mediocre tracks. The eight ‘Fats Waller and his Buddies’ 
titles from 1929 are obvious candidates for one side of an LP, 
but these have been ignored in the ‘Vintage’ issues, as have certain 
of the later piano solos. 
Such strictures are irrelevant in a consideration of the present LP 
which is clearly intended for a wide market and predictably 
includes such popular titles as /’m gonna, Two sleepy, It’s a sin, 
Until the real, Joint is, Hold tight and Your feet’s. Little comment 
is necessary on these, for while none have Waller or his associates 
extending themselves, several do have reasonable solos and most 
are highly enjoyable. More surprising on an LP of this type is the 
inclusion of Minor drag and the three solos, the former an uneven 
but spirited performance with a fine stride solo from Waller and 
good trumpet by Gains, the latter including a thoughtful and 
excellently developed Tea for two. Ain’t does not reveal the full 
extent of Waller’s capabilities but is worthwhile, while Honeysuckle 
has imaginative touches. / can’t is mostly vocal by Una Mae 
Carlisle and Waller, with Hamilton contributing some efficient 
muted backing. 
Mock stereo is not too helpful to the sound,but if any reader wants 
to fill in on some of these titles this LP offers a reasonably inex- 
pensive method of doing so. ALBERT McCARTHY 


FORREST WESTBROOK 


THIS IS THEIR TIME, OH YES: 
Forrest Westbrook (p); Jim West (vib, marimba); Paul Ruhland (bs); Dick 
Wilson (d) 

Hollywood, California, U.S.A. — March, 4,5, & 6, 1969 
Begin, go :: Continue, stop 
(Obtainable from Revelation Records Inc., P.O. Box 65593, Los Angeles, 


California 90065, U.S.A. @ $6.50.) 
J Revelation Rev-11 


THE UNORTHODOxX circumstances in which 

this album was made were briefly described in 
the article on Revelation Records which | contributed to our 
January issue. Briefly, the 40 minutes of music it contains were 
edited from five hours of tape, though it should be stressed that 
ninety per cent of its contents were performed in continuous 
sequences of over fifteen minutes and no attempt has been made 
to construct post facto form or continuity. 
Admirers of Teddy Charles will view his experiments of some 
fifteen years back as representing one of the impulses behind this 
extraordinary initiative, though in fact it would not be hard to 
invoke other influences, amongst whom might be numbered such 
figures as Ellington or Cecil Taylor. The music is frankly episodic, 
both in form and emotional purport; changes in musical direction 
are by no means the exclusive province of the leader, but are in- 
dicated by any one of the four participants. Whilst there is a great 
deal of collective improvisation, there are also sections featuring 
solo passages; most frequent are duet or trio sequences, with the 
weight of interest continually varying from one instrument to 
the other as the proceedings unfold. Although it should be con- 
ceded that the transitions this type of playing demands are 
carried off with exemplary smoothness, objections might well be 
advanced that the presentation of so rich and varied a musical 
menu leads to a somewhat indigestible end-product, with successive 
episodes tending to cancel out each other’s effect by their very 
diversity and profusion. What certainly cannot be denied is the 
inventiveness of all four men involved and the unfaltering technical 
skill which enables them to give form to their highly intricate con- 
ceptions. Of no player is this more true than of Westbrook himself, 
whose piano technique, not just in terms of speed of execution 
but also of brilliance of touch and volume control, is enviable 
indeed. His disciplines, in fact, are those of the whole quartet, and 
it is such skills which enable these men to advance in this album 
a synthesis of much of what has happened in jazz over the last 
decade minus, thankfully, the bellowing hysteria that has be- 
devilled so many records, all too often masking, one guesses, 
acute poverty of musical resources, a weakness that not even the 
most grudging observer would claim to detect here. 

MICHAEL JAMES 


MIKE WESTBROOK BAND 
LOVE SONGS: 


Dave Holdsworth (tpt, fl); Malcolm Griffiths, Paul Rutherford (tbn); 
Mike Osborne (alt); George Kahn (ten); John Warren (bar); Mike Westbrook 
(p); Chris Spedding (g); Harry Miller (bs, bs g); Alan Jackson (d) 
London — March 31 and April 15, 1970 
Love song 7 
add Norma Winstone (vc!) 
same date(s) 
Love song 2 :: Autumn king :: Lovesong 3 :: Lovesong4 :: 
Original peter 


| HAVE A great admiration for Mike Westbrook’s 

music; for me he is the most, if not the only, 
original jazz musician this country has yet produced. But this 
album is a considerable disappointment. It belonds to the current 
rapproachement between jazz and pop and although I’m inclined 
to think a lot of good can come of this movement there are pit- 
falls to be guarded against, as Miles’s Silent way showed. In parti- 
cular pop themes and pop rhythms can be so very boring. West- 
brook’s melodies — two of them are jazz ballads rather than pop 
material — are certainly very catchy, indeed rather too catchy: 
apart from the tenor on Song 4 the oddly hesitant solos aren’t 
strong enough to draw attention away from the themes, and the 
performances come to seem like the same phrases played over and 
over and over again. The rhythms too are unimaginative, held 
stolidly in their place by the bass guitar which still passes, with 
flying colours, the Alun Morgan test for what we used to call the 
electric bass; if it doesn’t swing it’s electric. There are passages 
where | was desperate for the rhythm to lift and move, and the 
occasional attempts to place hectic counter-rhythms against the 
plodding pop beat hardly come off either. 
Then there are Norma Winstone’s vocals. Her pitching is more 
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reliable than it has often been in BBC broadcasts, though there is 
an uncomfortable start to Song 4 in her duet with Mike Osborne’s 
freely-pitched alto. Voice straining to sing in tune and saxophone 
straining to play out of tune is not the combination rated most 
likely to succeed. But fundamentally Miss Winstone’s tone is too 
thin to bear the rich themes Westbrook provides her with; she puts 
me in mind of those cool-voiced blondes who seemed to throng 
West Coast recording studios in the mid-’fifties. She has a difficult 
task and she tackles it with considerable skill, but the main effect, 
alas, is to increase my admiration for Cleo Laine. 

The orchestrations are not up to Westbrook’s usual high standards 
so all in all its an album to buy solely for the tunes, which as | say 
are effective enough in their way, effective enough to make me 
hope Westbrook reworks them sometime into one of his more 
ambitious settings. Apparently some of the music was originally 
written as a background for miscellaneous sword-swallowers, 
fire-breathers and tattooed wrestlers, so the back photo features 
the world’s greatest hand balancer (Original Peter). It also 
includes a far more bizarre, not to say gruesome, sight, the world’s 
first headless pianist. DON LOCKE 


ETHEL WATERS 
OH DADDY!: 


ETHEL WATERS (vcl) acc CORDY WILLIAMS JAZZ MASTERS: unknown 
(tpt); probably Henry Brashear (tbn); Edgar Campbell (clt); Cordy Williams 
(vin); Fletcher Henderson (p); probably Chink Johnson (tu) 
New York City — May 1921 
p-114-1 Oh Daddy! 
p-115-1 Down home blues 
ETHEL WATERS AND HER JAZZ MASTERS: 
Ethel Waters (vcl); acc unknown 2 tpt; ton; Garvin Bushell, unknown (cit, 
alt); Charlie Jackson (vin); Fletcher Henderson (p); 
New York City — c. August 1921 
p-146-1 One-man Nan 
p-147-1 There’ll be come changes made 
Ethel Waters (vcl) acc unknown tpt; tbn; cit; p 
New York City — c. May 1922 
At the new jump steady ball 
Oh, Joe, play that trombone 
Ethel Waters (vcl) acc Joe Smith (cnt); Henry Brashear (tbn); Clarence 
Robinson (clit); Fletcher Henderson (p); Johnny Mitchell (bj) 
New York City — c. May 1922 
That dada strain 
Georgia blues 
Ethel Waters (vcl) acc June Clark or Howard Scott (cnt); same tbn; clit, p; 
bj as last 
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New York City —c. March 1923 
564-1 
565-2 Memphis man 
Midnight blues 
ETHEL WATERS (vcl) acc J.C. Johnson (p) 
New York City — c. June 1923 
You can’t do what my last man did 
Ethel sings ‘em 
Sweet man 
ETHEL WATERS (vcl) acc LOV/E AUSTIN AND HER SERENADERS: 
probably Tommy Ladnier (cnt); probably Jimmy O’Bryant (clt); unknown 
(sop); Lovie Austin (o) 
Chicago — c. April 1924 
Craving blues 
J Biograph BLP-12022 (52/6d.) (43 mins) 


1742-2 


LIKE MANY vaudeville artists in the ‘twenties 

Ethel Waters used blues numbers in her reper- 
toire, inevitably getting tagged a blues singer as a result. This she 
never was, but unfortunately the spurious labelling and her subse- 
quent involvement in the tinsel world of showbiz, has led most 
collectors to be less than just to her as a pioneer jazz singer whose 
influence has been rather more widespread than has been admitted. 
Miss Waters possessed a basically pleasant voice, light but not con- 
strained, and her diction was impeccable — rather too impeccable 
for many tastes. What has been overlooked is the quality of her 
phrasing, and when one listens to One-man and There’// be with 
this in mind these are quite remarkable performances for 1921. 
The rhythmic freedom displayed by Miss Waters on these numbers, 
and indeed on most of the tracks on this LP, is very impressive, and 
| doubt if at this time she had any rivals capable of outswinging 
her. Her talent in this sphere is highlighted all the more clearly by 
comparison to that of her backing groups, hardly notable for 
their rhythmic elan. The Lovie Austin group on the final track 
provide the best of the accompaniments, though J.C. Johnson is 
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passable despite occasional heavy-handedness, and Joe Smith has 

a nice passage on That da da. |n the last resort though Miss Waters 
achieves something of a triumph on these titles, and if one judged 
them on the singing alone they could have been made years later. 
That Miss Waters subsequently produced only the occasional per- 
formance of lasting value is unfortunate, but that later singers 

were indebted to her example seems undeniable. Considering the 
period of these recordings sound quality is good, the 78s used for 
dubbing presumably being in unusually pristine condition. An 
interesting if inessential LP. ALBERT McCARTHY 


PAUL WHITEMAN ORCHESTRA 


PAUL WHITEMAN, VOLUME 2: 
Henry Busse (cnt); Buster Johnson (tbn); Gus Mueller (cit, alt); Hal Byers 
(sop); Paul Whiteman (vin); Ferde Grofe (p, arr); Mike Pingatore (bj); Sammy 
Heiss (bs); Harold McDonald (d) 

New York City — August 9, 1920 
B-24392-2 Wang wang blues 
3 tpt including Red Nichols; 2 tbn; 4 sax including Jimmy Dorsey (alt, clt); 
4 vin; p; Eddie Lang (y); bj; Steve Brown (bs); Vic Berton (d); Harry Barris 
-1, Al Rinker-2, Bing Crosby-3 (vcl); Bill Challis (arr) 

New York City — April 29, 1927 
BVE-38135-7 I’m coming Virginia-1 
BVE-38378-1 Side by side-1,2,3 
3 tpt; 4 tbn including Tommy Dorsey; 5 sax including Jimmy Dorsey (alt, 
clt); 4 vin; p; bj; bs; d; Don Redmann (arr) 

Camden, N.J. — August 11, 1927 
BVE-39559-1 Whiteman stomp 
Bix Beiderbecke (cnt); 2 tpt; 2 ton; 5 sax; 3 vin; p; bj; g; Steve Brown (bs); 
d; Bill Challis (arr) 

New York City — January 4, 1928 
BVE-41295-3 Lonely melody 
Bix Beiderbecke (cnt); tpt; 2 tbn; 4 sax including Frankie Trumbauer (c-mel); 
4 vin; p; bj; bs; d; Rhythm Boys (Harry Barris, Al Rinker, Bing Crosby (vcl); 
Tom Satterfield (arr) 

New York City — February 8, 1928 
BVE-41681-2 There ain’t no sweet man worth the salt of my tears 
tpt; ton; sax added; 1 vin out; no vocal; Bill Challis (arr) 

New York City — February 9, 1928 
BVE-41683-2 Dardanella 
3 tpt; Bix Beiderbecke (cnt); 4 tbn; 6 sax including Frankie Trumbauer 
(c-mel); 6 vin; 2 p; bj; bs; tu; d; Bing Crosby with Trio (Jack Fulton, Charles 
Gaylord, Austin Young) (vcl); Tom Satterfield (arr) 

New York City — April 25, 1928 
BVE-43670-2 You took advantage of me 
Bix Beiderbecke (cnt); 1 tpt; ton; 4 sax; p; bj; bs; tu; d; Rhythm Boys 
(Harry Barris, Al Rinker, Bing Crosby (vcl); Tom Satterfield (arr) 

New York City — February 18, 1929 
BVE-41696-3 Mississippi mud 
tpt; 2 sax; 3 vin including Matty Malneck; ‘cello; p; g; bs; d; Mildred Bailey 
(vel); Leonard Joy (dir) 

New York City — March 3, 1932 
BRC-71910-1 Stop the sun, stop the moon { 
tpt; clt; 3 vin including Matty Malneck; p; g; bs; d; Red Norvo (xy!); Mildred 
Bailey (vcl) 

New York City — August 18,4932 
BS-73304-1 Rockin’ chair 
3 tpt including Bunny Berigan ; 2 tbn; 4 sax; 4 vin; Roy Bargy (p);g; bs; 
d; Peggy Healy (vcl) 

New York City — September 11, 1933 
BS-77645-1 It’s only a paper moon 
personnel including Charlie Teagarden (tpt); Jack Teagarden (tbn, vel-1); 
Frankie Trumbauer (c-mel, clt); Art Miller (bs) 

New York City — July 9, 1935 
BS-92580-1 Ain’t misbehavin’-1 
3 tpt including Charlie Teagarden; 3 tbn including Jack Tegarden; 3 sax; 
4 vin; 2p; g; Art Miller (bs); d 

New York City — September 7, 1935 
Announcer’s blues 

J RCA & RD-8090 (39/11d.) (45% mins.) 


BS-94197-1 


WANG WANG, Whiteman’s first recording, was 

not originally intended for issue. It suBstantiates 
what Max Harrison wrote some months ago — despite crudities 
Whiteman’s earliest performances were at least seeking an indivi- 
dual direction. It is unfortunate that all but Mississippi of the five 
titles with Bix were previously included on ‘The Bix Beiderbecke 
Legend’ (RCA(E) RD27225), for while Lone/y melody and Dar- 
danella are particularly interesting for Challis’s arranging and all 
have fine Bix solos, such duplication seems pointless. Challis also 
arranged /’‘m coming and Side, both having Nichols solos and some 
excellent playing by the brass, but the really interesting ‘twenties 
track is Whiteman stomp. This isa Don Redman score and the 
band performs it with unusual spirit, getting as close to swinging 
as it ever achieved. The Dorseys are featured. Jimmy soloing very 
well, and the ease with which the band handles the tricky arrange- 
ment probably delighted Redman. 


The ‘thirties tracks are variable. Stop and Rockin’ have attractive 
vocals by Mildred Bailey — both titles were originally issued under 
her name — and one wonders how the presence of Norvo on 
Rockin’ eluded discographers in the past. Of the rest, /t’s only is a 
lacklustre effort featuring an indifferent female vocalist and some 
excellent short solo passages from Berigan, Announcer’s has nice 
Jack Teagarden and typically busy Trumbauer, and Ajn’t is an 
agreeable feature for Jack Teagarden. On these later titles the band 
sounds very ordinary. 

More jazz slanted than the first volume (RD 7954) and as a result 
really less typical, this LP is only consistent in its inconcistency, 
though it offers a fair amount of interesting music. The duplica- 
tion of the Beiderbecke titles will deter readers who have RD 27225. 
Sound is good. ALBERT McCARTHY 


BIG JOE WILLIAMS 


CRAWLIN’ KING SNAKE: 
Joe Williams (vcl, g); Henry Townsend (g) 
Chicago — February 25, 1935 
85492-1 Stepfather blues 
a a (vel, g); Chasey Collins (vin); Henry Townsend (g); “Kokomo” 
wbd 
Chicago — October 31, 1935 


96244-1 Baby please don’t go 

96246-1 Wild cow blues 

Joe Williams (vcl, g); Sonny Boy Williamson (hca); Robert Lee McCoy (g) 
Aurora, Ill — May 5, 1937 

07661-1 | know you gonna miss me 

07662-1 Rootin’ ground hog 

07663-1 Brother James 

07664-1 ! won't be in hard luck no more 


Joe Williams (vcl, g); William Mitchell (imitation bs) 
Chicago — March 27, 1941 


053989-2 Crawlin’ king snake 
053990-1 I’m getting wild about her 
053991-1 Peach orchard mama 
053992-1 Meet me around the corner 


Joe Williams (vcl, g); Sonny Boy Williams (hca); Alfred Elkins (bs-cano) 
Chicago — December 12, 1941 

Please don’t go 

Highway 49 


070484-1 
070485-1 


| speak of eternal things 
of always and otherness 


Music Now presents SUN RA and the INTERGALACTIC 
RESEARCH ARKESTRA music, electronics, film, light, 
song and dance, Monday 9th Nov 70. Queen Elizabeth Hall 
(General Manager: John Denison, CBE) Tickets 25/-, 20/-, 
16/-, 12/-, 8/- from Box Office, Royal Festival Hall 


070486-1 
070487-1 


Someday baby 
Break’ em on down 

RCA International @1NT1087 (19/11d.) (48 mins.) 

J THIS, AND the Sonny Boy Williamson reviewed 

below, must represent the best blues value since 
the Bukka White Realm — and they have more attractive covers 
(with, surprisingly for Internationals, excellent sleeve-notes and 
full discographical details). This record contains most of Big Joe’s 
pre-war output, avoiding duplication as much as possible. It is 
interesting to watch his musical development, as can be done here, 
from a rather raw performer to a complete and unique bluesman. 
Stepfather has fast flailing interspersed with thumped bass notes 
(both elements in his later style), but is little developed beyond 
the basic theme. With the Washboard Blues Singers he is similar 
(when he can be heard beneath the scratchings and scrapings). The 
next session is difficult to assess, as Joe is decidedly not helped 
by the pedestrian rhythm-guitar style of McCoy (on occasion the 
world’s most boring bluesman) with its dampening effect on the 
group. The fourth session, with just bass, shows Joe with a full 
rhythmic flexibility and dynamic sense and, especially on King 
snake (a previously unissued take), a delicacy of touch he has not 
often shown. The last session included here is one of the finest 
the blues has produced, all four sides being without fault. Sonny 
Boy plays better here than ever, and the combined sound fore- 
shadows the Muddy Waters/Little Walter sides of a decade later. 
Highway 49 shows the perfect integration of the duo, and Someday 
with its touches of bottleneck is breathtaking. (Break is interesting 
for much falsetto harp work. Here can be heard early versions of 
many songs later to become Big Joe standards — his first two re- 
corded versions of Baby please don’t go, his second of 49, Corner 
(in fact Bottom), King snake and Gettin’ wild (used later with 
different lyrics and titles); most of the tracks here Joe has re- 
created in the past fifteen years, but rarely better than they can 
be heard on this, one of the best re-issues of the year. BOB YATES 


SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON 


BLUEBIRD BLUES: 

John Lee ‘‘Sonny Boy” Williamson (vcl, hca); Walter Davis (p-1); Joe 
Williams (g, except on -2); Yank Rachell (mand, except on -2, where he 
plays g) 


Aurora, Ill. — June 17, 1938 
020842-1 Honey bee blues-7 
020844-1 Whiskey headed blues 
020845-1 Lord, oh Lord blues 
020847-1 Shannon Street blues 
020848-1 You've been foolin’ round downtown 
620849-1 Deep down inthe ground-2 


John Lee “Sonny Boy” Williamson (vcl, hca); Speckled Red (Rufus Perry- 
man) (p); Robert Lee McCoy (g); Willie Hatcher (mand) 
Aurora, Ill. — December 17, 1938 


030848-1 Number five blues 
030849-1 Christmas morning blues 
030850-1 Susie-Q 

030851-1 Bluebird blues — part 2 
030852-1 Little girl blues 
030853-1 Low down ways 
030854-1 Goodbye Red 

030855-1 The right kind of life 
030856-1 Insurance man blues 
030857-1 Rainy day blues 


ALTHOUGH there had been great (and forceful) 

players of the harmonica before him — Noah 
Lewis springs to mind — Sonny Boy Williamson finalised its con- 
version into a lead instrument, integrated it fully into the vocal 
line and established its place in the developing urban/Chicago style 
of the later 30s, incidentally exerting an enormous influence on 
post-war blues sounds. In contrast to the Big Joe Williams LP (above) 
only two sessions are represented here — all but two sides from the 
first, and all from the second. (Incidentally originals from these 
two sessions, particularly the second, are extremely scarce). None 
has been on LP before. Of course it was never intended that they 
should be heard in session order, and lack of variety is one of the 
few criticisms that can be made of this record. The sessions were 
only six months apart, but the change in Sonny Boy is very 
noticeable. On the first his Southern roots are still evident. Sleeve- 
note writer Neil Slaven (can this be a pseudonym for Ewart Nevals?) 
points out his affinity with John Estes; Williamson played with 


‘ RCA International MINT 1088 (19/11d.) (51 mins) 
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Estes and Rachell in Brownsville, only a few miles from his home 
town of Jackson, Lord, Oh Lord is part of the Brownsville/Going 
away/Minglewood/perhaps Rollin’ and Tumblin’ family and Deep 
down is of course Stack o“dollars. On the second his more urban 
sound is fully developed — the style he was to play in up to his 
death in 1948; more continuous, perhaps cooler — in fact more 
urbane, although his rhythm section was by no means a standard 
Chicago one. His inventiveness here is also remarkable; ten songs 
containing a high proportion of original verses, often around 
definite themes, as opposed to the morte traditional first session. 
Joe Williams is not Big Joe but the singer of the electrifying Aint 


seen no whiskey (Bb B-7719, RCA RCX-204); something of that 
sound is conveyed on Whiskey and Foolin’, mainly due to Rachell’s 
mandolin; he also plays very beautiful mandolin-influenced guitar 
on Deep. Unfortunately Davis’s leisured piano lessens the fluidity 
of the group on Honey. The Speckled Red/Hatcher/McCoy trio are 
very much in the background on their sides; McCoy plays rather 
better here, when audible, and Hatcher is very distant throughout, 
but Red’s erratic and exciting piano shows through occasionally. 
Not surprisingly the group become more at home with Williamson’s 
music as the session goes on. A brave and valuable re-issue. 

BOB YATES 


IN MEMORIAM 


EDDIE COLE 
1911-1970 


E DDIE COLE, brother of the late Nat Cole, died 
in Los Angeles during June of a heart condition. 
He was a bassist and a member of Noble Sissle’s band from some- 
time in 1929 until late 1935 or early 1936, touring Europe with 
Sissle during 1929—1930 and being present on the records the 
band made in London in December 1930. In 1936 he moved to 
Chicago and in July of that year was leader on an American Decca 
date that saw the recording debut of Nat, the titles that resulted 
— Honey hush/Thunder (De(A) 7210) and Stomping at the Panama/ 
Bedtime (De(A) 7215) — being good examples of small group 
swing with excellent Hines-inspired solos from Nat, though sur- 
prisingly they have never been reissued. After leading his own 
band around Chicago for a few years, Eddie Cole gave up the bass 
and worked as a pianist in a night club act with his wife, though 
details of his later career are obscure. 


RAFAEL ESCUDERO 
1898-1970 


AFAEL ‘Ralph’ Escudero, born in Manati, Puerto 
Rico on July 16th, 1898, moved to New York 
City around the time of the first world war and subsequently 
played brass bass in an accompanying group to blues singer 
Lucille Hegamin and in the band of clarinetist Wilbur Sweatman, 
In the mid- ‘twenties he worked with the Fletcher Henderson 
band, leaving it in late 1926 to join McKinney's Cotton Pickers 
with whom he worked, now also using string bass, until about 
1930. The McKinney’s records on which he is present prove him 
to have been a highly competent and professional bassist. After 
leaving McKinney’s he worked with a variety of bands, though 
remaining with none for any great length of time, and then decided 
to return to Puerto Rico where he worked as a musician in both 
symphony and dance orchestras up to the time of his death in San 
Juan during July 1970. In most of the standard discographies he 
is incorrectly listed as Bob Escudero. 
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OTTO HARDWICK 
1904-1970 


Gia ‘TOBY’ Hardwick was born in Washington, 
D.C. on May 31st, 1904, his first musical instru- 
ment being string bass. He worked with several local bands including 
Elmer Snowden’s generally playing C melody, alto or baritone sax, 
but struck up a friendship with Duke Ellington and went to New 
York City with him becoming a member of his band in 1924 and 
remaining with it until early 1928 when he came to Europe and 
worked briefly with various groups. In 1929 he was with Chick 
Webb, then led his own band in New York City and again worked 
with Elmer Snowden prior to rejoining Ellington early in 1932. 

He remained a permanent member of the Ellington band until May 
1946, then retired from music and ran his own farm in Maryland 
and also worked as a hotel manager for some years. He died in 
Washington, D.C. on August 5th, 1970. 

Although a valuable member of the Ellington band for many years, 
Hardwick’s alto style inclined towards sentimentality and over 
ornateness — exemplified by his theme statement on /n a sentimen- 
tal mood (CBS(E) BPG 62612) — though the arrival of Johnny 
Hodges led to his being given few solos in a jazz vein. As a section 
leader he was outstanding, and it was in this role that he made his 
greatest contribution to the Ellington orchestra. 


JOHN LATHAM 
1918-1970 


Re FROM the fact that Latham was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio on February 8th, 1918, worked 
as a bassist from 1954 to 1959 with James Moody’s regular band 
and is present on all the records made at this time, and died in 

New York City on July 12th, his career is unfortunately a mystery 
to the writer of these lines. He is listed in the 1970 Local 802 
Director and from this one presumes that he worked around the 
Manhattan area until his death. If any reader has further informa- 
tion it would be welcome. 


LEITH STEVENS 
1909-1970 


CS revens born in Mt. Moriah, Missouri, on 
September 13th, 1909, died of a heart attack in 
Los Angeles on July 23rd, following a car crash. His parents moved 
to Kansas City in 1911 and here he received extensive musical 
training, subsequently working as a pianist in both the classical 
and popular fields. In the mid ‘thirties he was musical director on 
the radio series ‘Saturday Night Swing Session’, moving to Holly- 
wood in 1939 where he worked as a writer for films until the 

time of his death. His strongly jazz influenced film scores include 
those for the Wild Ones, The Gene Krupa Story and The Five 
Pennies. 


(16) Hot Hylton 


ARE JACK Hylton Orchestra was primarily a show 
band, and in its time was probably the best in 
Europe. On most of its concert appearances, however, it did feature 
jazz, in a style that reflected a curious compromise between that 
of the leading coloured bands such as Henderson’s and Ellington’s 
and the symphonic syncopation of Paul Whiteman. Hylton, in fact, 
was regarded by the public as the European equivalent of White- 
man, though he himself insisted that what he termed ‘The British 
Touch’ had to be appended to most of the music that he played, 
going so far as to put his ideas on the subject into print under that 
heading. These views now seem somewhat quaint, with their slight 
overtone of chauvinism, but are really no more naive than many 
other ideas that were then current:— 

“Rhythm of any kind it seems, awakens a sympathetic response 

in most normal people. Yet | contend that there is nothing bar- 
baric in an appreciation of rhythm, although | do not give it undue 
prominence over melody and harmony. Correct balance between 
factors is essential, and | have always kept this principle in view 
whilst developing the modern type of music known as symphonic 
syncopation, 

“Shall | be giving away a secret if | confess that | receive weekly 
all the latest music from America which is arranged and scored 
precisely in the same manner in which it is played in America? | 
examine all the music in detail and have tried much of it live, but 
it has not appealed to the public. Before it can be played here it 
must be modified, given the British touch, which American and 
other foreigners never understand. In the dance halls, or gramo- 
phone record alike it makes a subtle appeal to our British tempera- 
ment, it is in fact becoming a truly national music’’. 

One cannot help but reflect that if indeed foreigners were unable 
to comprehend ‘the British touch’, Hylton’s immense popularity 

in many European countries was indeed remarkable! 

Jack Hylton was to follow his policy as outlined above throughout 
the ‘thirties, and this shows up in the lighter texture used in the 
Hylton orchestrations as opposed to the heavier stylisations of the 
Whiteman band. Like Whiteman, Hylton used the finest musicians 
available, paid them very well, and more to the point allowed them 
a certain freedom of expression from time to time. This aspect 

is reflected in many of his commercial recordings which are much 
closer to jazz than most people expect. 

A very commendable version of Oh Miss Hannah was recorded in 
1926, and this recently appeared on the World Record Club reissue 
LP SH-127. At the time of the recording the Hylton band included 
such instrumentalists as trumpeter Jack Raine, trombonist Lew 
Davis, reedman ‘Poggy’ Pogson and pianist Arthur Young, all of 
whom can be heard to advantage on A/abama stomp (HMV B5170). 
As was commonplace at the time, some numbers were composed by 
members of the band, one reasonable example being Johnny 
Raitz’s and Arthur Young’s Rhythm is the thing (HMV B5207). 
Probably, the best jazz title made during this period was Grievin’ 
for you, strongly influenced by Red Nichols’s Five Pennies both in 
its score and the solos from Pogson, Jack Jackson and Lew Davis. 
It was originally issued under the pseudonym of the ‘Rhythmagi- 


Jex®z 


RESEARCH 


cians’ and was recently reissued on the LP ‘Jazz In Britain — The 
20's’ (Parlophone PMC 7075). Two further interesting titles made 
around this time were Borneo (HMV B5500) and That’s my weak- 
ness now, the latter included on the World Record Club LP men- 
tioned above and, incidentally, including the first recorded vocal 
by Sam Browne. 

The latter years of the ‘twenties saw the Hylton band reach a peak 
of popularity, and in 1929 it attained a level of success unequalled 
by any other band before or since in this country. In the space of 
twelve months it gave no fewer than 700 performances and covered 
some 63,000 miles, performing in towns throughout Europe, mainly 
in Belgium, France, Germany, Italy and Switzerland. Though noted 
for a combination of skilled musicianship and comedy routines, the 
Hylton band had its own gimmick of never appearing in public 
with music stands, all the music being committed to memory. 
Although most numbers were played note for note at each perfor- 
mance Hylton inserted into the programme what became known 

in later years as a flagwaver, announced as Hy/tonisms and running 
from five minutes to half an hour, generally featuring the individual 
musicians in specialised roles. Hylton in this instance made skilful 
use of his knowledge of tricks that the musicians performed in 
private — not all of them by any means strictly musical — one 
example being the ability of violinist Eddie Hooper, who joined 
the band in June 1929, to turn somersaults as he played! Hooper 
was featured on the number Crazy people, alas never recorded, but 
tricks and comedy routines aside a number of fine arrangements 
were cut around this time. 

Worth searching for is a twelve inch selection under the title of 
Early ragtime memories (HMV C1653) which is very reasonably, a 
wonderful arrangement of You’re the cream in my coffee, in my 
opinion the best contemporary version of the number, and the two 
recordings of the Fats Waller composition Ain’t misbehavin’ 

(HMV B5715 and HMV C1779) then being featured by most of 
the local bands. Diga diga doo — available on the World Record 
Club LP — was arranged by Leo Vauchant and includes a vocal 

by Jack Jackson, then one of the best trumpet players in the 
country, in addition to reasonable solos. A title that heavily high- 
lights the talent of an individual musician is Steppin’ out (HMV 
B5727) on which drummer/xylophonist Harry Robbins is heard, 
this musician subsequently becoming a stalwart of Henry Hall’s 
band and is today still active with Mantovani. 

A major asset of the Hylton band was its use of outstanding 
arrangers, and in Billy Ternent it had one of the three best then 
active. Ternent was responsible for at least half of the Hylton 
scores, ranging from the symphonic style Handsume gigolo regarded 
by some collectors as one of the finest arrangements of its kind 
despite the fact that it was done at short notice by Ternent ina 
Berlin hotel room that lacked a piano, to jazz items like Tiger 
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JACK HYLTON AND HIS ORCHEST RA—1926 


rag and Limehouse blues, both included on World Record Club 
SH127, 

In 1931 Hylton left HMV to go to Decca, but before this there 
were a number of other worthwhile records made. Moanin’ low 
(HMV B5952) has a good vocal by Ella Logan, Fancy you falling 
for me (HMV B5777) was arranged in a very modern style for the 
period by Phil Cardew and has one of the last vocals by Sam Browne 
prior to his joining Ambrose, and there are performances of hot 
dance numbers which while not true jazz items do feature worth- 
while solos. Amongst the latter are Happy days are here again 
(HMV B5771), Happy feet (HMV B5843), Tap your feet (HMV 
B5939), Herr Lehmann — not issued in this country but reissued a 
few years ago on German Electrola 45 — the Malneck-Trumbauer 
composition Choo choo (HMV B5973), Bubbling over with love 
(HMV B6012), This is the Missus (later to be the signature tune of 
Mrs. Jack Hylton’s band), Piccolo Pete (HMV B5742) and its sequel 
Harmonica Harry (HMV B5875). 

As remarked in my first sentence, Hylton’s was primarily a show 
band, but it did play jazz from time to time and included soloists 
of no negligible talent who gave a hint and foretaste of what was to 


follow in later years. ALASDAIR FENTON 


(17) International Record Scene 


N OUR ISSUES dated December 1968 and 
February and March 1969 we listed all releases, 
on the Australian Swaggie label. Since then the 7“ 3314 items 
have been deleted, but there have been additions to the 12’’ LP 
series, some of which duplicate easily available records in this 
records in this country. Ignoring the latter, the following will be 
of interest to readers: 


Swaggie S-1225 — THE BLUES OF LONNIE JOHNSON 

Man killing broad; Hard times ain’t gone no where; Flood water 
blues; [t ain’t what you usta be; Swing out rhythm; Got the blues 
for the West End; Something fishy; |’m nuts over you; Friendless 
and blue; Devil’s got the blues; | ain’t gonna be your fool; Mr. 
Johnson swing; New falling rain blues; Laplegged drunk again; Blue 
ghost blues; South bound backwater 


Swaggie S-1227 — FATS WALLER 1939-1943 

Ain’t misbehavin’; Two sleepy people; Slightly less than wonderful; 
There’s a girl in my life; This is so nice it must be illegal; Martini- 
que; Waller jive; Hallelujah; Reefer song; That’s what the bird said 
to me; It ain’t right; Bouncin’ on a V disc; Solitude; Sometimes | 
feel like a motherless child; Lonesome me; I’m crazy ‘bout my 
baby 
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Swaggie S-1231 — DUKE ELLINGTON 1927—30 

Harlem twist; What can a poor fellow do; Black beauty; Move over; 
Bugle call rag; Rocky mountain blues; Diga diga doo; Old man 
blues; Sweet Mama; Goin’ to town; Swampy river; Big house blues; 
/ can’t realise you love me; Rockin’ in rhythm 

Swaggie S-1234 — DUKE ELLINGTON 1927-30 

The mooche; Hot and bothered; Take it easy; Jubilee stomp; Blues 
with a feeling; Misty mornin’; Black and tan fantasy; Jungle jam- 
boree; Snake hip dance; Sweet chariot; Syncopated shuffle; Lazy 
Duke; Ring dem bells; Blues of the vagabond 

Swaggie S-1235 — PITCHIN’ BOOGIE 

Yancey special; Jimmy’s goodnight blues; Keep a knockin’; Assem- 
bly call boogie; Everlasting blues; Barber shop rag (JIMMY Y AN- 
CEY); Travelling blues; Streamline train; | don’t know; Mistaken 
blues; Pitchin’ boogie; Mercy blues (CRIPPLE CLARENCE 
LOFTON) 

Swaggie S-1243 — RARE FATS WALLER 

| can’t give you anything but love (43351-2); A good man is hard 
to find (31530-2); Tell me with your kisses (27293-2); Honey hush 
(38207-2); I'll never forgive myself (27291-2); | wish | were twins 
(82527-2); Please take me out of jail (40098-1); He’s gone away 
(40093-1); Fat and greasy (98196-1); The Sheik of Araby (22434-1); 
Hold my hand (22435-1); | simply adore you (22433-2); Really 
fine (73442-1); Stay (101195-1); Sweet Sue, just you (33993-1); 

| can’t give you anything but love (33994-1) 

Swaggie S-1248 — JESS STACY 

Fascinating rhythm; | can’t get started; | want to be happy; You 
took advantage of me; Back home again in Indiana; Stars fell on 
Alabama; Oh, baby; If | could be with you one hour tonight; Boo- 
boos for Bob; Ec-Stacy; Complainin’; Ain’t goin’ nowhere; Burnin’ 
the candle at both ends; In the dark; Flashes; Barrelhouse; The 
world is waiting for the sunrise. 


Swaggie S-1225 consists of the Lonnie Johnson 1937 U.S. Decca 
recordings, transferred from the original masters, while S-1227 

is made up in the main from Waller’s V Discs. The two Ellington’s 
are the long deleted Parlophone PMC-1184 and PMC-1154 LPs 
respectively, and their worth to collectors depends on whether 
they own the two U.S. Columbia/C.B.S. sets, or at least S-1234 
does as it only contains four titles not on these sets — Jungle 
jamboree, Snake hip dance, Ring dem bells and Blues of the vaga- 
bond. However, S-1231 reverses the position, having only four 
titles from the two sets — Harlem twist, Move over, Old man blues 
and Rockin’ in rhythm — and ten that are not included on either. 
Swaggie S-1235 is particularly interesting, coupling Yancey 1950 
recordings originally issued on John Steiner’s Paramount CJS-101 
10” LP with previously unissued Lofton titles from 1939 that 
seem to be the Pete Stern recordings mentioned in ‘End Notes’ 
last month. The Waller titles on S-1243 are all previously unissued 
takes, while S-1248 comprises the eight solos issued as one side of 
Ace of Hearts AH-39 (reverse Ralph Sutton), plus four — Boo-boos, 
Ec-Stacy, Complainin’ and Aint goin’ — recorded in 1956 to 
extend the original U.S. LP to 12” size, the four 1935 titles issued 
on LP in this country on Music For Pleasure/Regal, and one title 
with the Bob Crosby band (Burnin’). 


Of particular interest is Swaggie’s plan to issue the complete 1935— 
1941 Louis Armstrong U.S. Decca recordings in chronological 
sequence on seven 12”” LPs. One LP(705) is available already and 
706 will be released shortly, the others following at regular inter- 
vals. Details of 705/6 are as follows: — 


Swaggie 705 — LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
VOLUME 5 

Jeepers creepers; What is this thing called swing; Rockin’ chair; 
Lazy bones; Hear me talkin’ to ya; Save it pretty mama; West End 
blues; Savoy blues; Confessin’; Our Monday date; If it’s good then 
/ want it; Me and brother Bill; Baby won't you please come home; 
Poor old Joe (65825A); Shanty boat on the Mississippi; Poor old 
Joe (66984A) 


Swaggie 706 — LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
VOLUME 6 


You're a lucky guy; You're just a no account; Bye and bye; Hep 
cats ball; You've got me voodoo’d; Harlem stomp; Wolverine blues; 
Lazy ‘Sippi steamer; Sweethearts on parade; You run your mouth; 
I'll run my business; Cut off my legs and call me Shorty; Cain 

and Abel; Everything’s been done before; | cover the waterfront; 

In the gloaming; Long, long ago 

Last month | mentioned an LP on the U.S. Master Jazz label — 
Master Jazz Piano, Volume 1 (MJR 8105) — and have since received 
a catalogue from this enterprising company who are engaged in 
recording middle period musicians. To date issues run from MJR 
8101 to MJR 8107, of which MJR 8102 is the Booty Wood LP 
recorded by Stanley Dance in 1960 and issued locally as Columbia 
33SX 1342 (most titles later reissued on the two LP ‘Great Elling- 
tonians’ set on World Record Club ST/T 479/480), MJR 8103 

isa Don Byas reissue LP of 1952-55 French recordings, MJR 8107 
is a reissue of the Johnny Hodges 1950 Paris sessions, while MJR 
8105 was listed in the October issue. The three remaining LPs are:— 


Master Jazz MJR 8101 — EARL HINES QUARTET WITH JIMMY 
RUSHING/BLUES AND THINGS 

Am | blue; Save it pretty man; Changin’ the blues; St.Louis blues; 
Louisiana; Please don’t talk about me when I’m gone; One night 
in Trinidad; Exactly like you; Summertime 

Master Jazz MJR 8104 — JIMMY RUSHING ALL STARS/GEE, 
BABY, AIN’T | GOOD TO YOU 

Ges baby, ain’t | good to you; St.James Infirmary; These foolish 
things; Good morning blues; Who’s sorry now; MJR blues 

Master Jazz MJR 8106 — A PORTRAIT OF JULIAN DASH 

Two shades of blue; Tuexdo junction; Willow weep for me; Julian’s 
dash; Don’t blame me; Take the ‘A’ train 

The first two LPs were recorded in 1967, MJR-8101 having Hines, 
Budd Johnson, Bill Pemberton, OliverJackson and Rushing, MJR 
8104 Rushing with Buck Clayton, Dickie Wells, Julian Dash, Sir 
Charles Thompson, Gene Ramey and Jo Jones. The Julian Dash 

is a 1970 recording and features the leader with a rhythm section 
of Cliff Smalls, Jimmy Shirley, Milt Hinton and George Foster. 
MJR 8101 has also been issued in Australia as Swaggie S-1262, and 
all Master Jazz issues are stereo recordings. 


By the time this issue is in print the final LP in the Bix Beiderbecke— 


Frankie Trumbauer set will have appeared on Parlophone. Chris 


Ellis tells me that an LP of Bennie Moten’s Okeh recordings arranged 


in chronological sequence should be issued around January 1971, 
and that during the year he plans to release a second volume of Joe 
Venuti, the complete Miff Mole Okeh recordings in two volumes, 
and an LP of Louis Armstrong Okeh blues accompaniments. 


Also available by the time this issue is in print will be the first of 
the five 2 LP sets of the complete Bessie Smith recordings (CBS 
66258 — priced at 49/11d.) and a second Robert Johnson LP on 
CBS, with the following titles — Kind hearted woman blues; | 
believe I‘ll dust my broom; Sweet home Chicago; Rambling on 

my mind; Phonograph blues; They’re red hot; Dead shrimp blues; 
Preachin’ blues; I’m a steady rollin’ man; From four till late; Little 
queen of spades; Malted milk; Drunken hearted man; Stop breakin’ 
down blues; Honeymoon blues; Love in vain. The remaining four 
two LPsets of the Bessie Smith recordings will appear locally at 

2-3 monthly intervals. 

To end ona less happy note, it appears that the future of RCA’s 
‘Vintage’ series is in doubt. The original planners, Brad McCuen 
and Mike Lipskin, have both left RCA and no new LPs were 
compiled during 1970, though a final decision on the future of the 
programme has not yet been made. To slightly offset this, the 
October B/ues Unlimited reports that our local RCA office are 
planning to release three more blues reissue LPs on their RCA 
International label, an anthology titled ‘Travelin’ This Lonesome 
Road’, and items by Dr. Clayton/Dr.Clayton’s Buddy and Jazz 
Gillum. ALBERT McCARTHY 


(18) | Who’s Who Of Jazz® 


gi7 WOULD BE a serious mistake to put this 
volume in the same category as previous works 
of asimilar nature — it is quite simply ina class of its own. In 
writing this | am not wishing to denigrate the achievements of 
compilers of earlier reference books of this type, all of whom 
accomplished valuable work, but they simply were unable or un- 
willing to apply the same stringent research standards to the indi- 
vidual entries as is the case with the present volume. 

Mr. Chilton has reasonably confined himself to an area of jazz in 
which he is personally involved, both as a musician and collector. 
The musicians listed in this book were born before 1920, but with 
very few exceptions they include all of the significant pre-bop 
stylists. There are a few omissions as a result of the birth date 
qualifications who would merit inclusion on stylistic grounds — 
John Hardee for example — and others such as Ernie Fields, Lloyd 
Hunter and Skeets Tolbert are excluded through Mr. Chilton 
having been unable to obtain reliable information on their 
careers. In addition the author mentions that he has chosen not 
to duplicate certain of the entries that have appeared in the New 
Orleans books by Samuel Charters and Al Rose and the late Edmond 
Souchon, though | think that like myself he finds flaws in a great 
deal of the research work undertaken in this area. What remains 
quite astonishing is the amount of entries that are included, inclu- 
ding over three hundred biographies out of a total of one thousand 
that are new to print. 

Many years of patient and at times frustrating research has gone 
into this volume. Over alengthy period John Chilton has inter- 
viewed almost every U.S. musician who has come to this country, 
worked his way through literally thousands of periodicals, and 
engaged in wide ranging correspondence with musicians in the 
U.S.A. His great virtue is that he has refused to accept informa- 
tion that had previously been unquestioned, realising quite early 
in his researches that a great deal of misinformation and crept 
into reference books and articles. By taking a sceptical attitude to 
existing published material he was able gradually to ferret out 

the real facts, the result being that his entries on even the most 
widely publicised artists contain new information. In some in- 
stances — Bunk Johnson and Bessie Smith being two examples — 
he has given authentic information on aspects of a career that has 
previously been clouded in romanticism and mystification. 

The 450 pages of this excellently produced book are literally 
packed with new ‘~*>rmation, and at no time has the author 
attempted to mi ‘aluative judgements. | have read every 
entry in the book anu nave been frankly amazed at the amount 
of fresh material that the author has brought to light, particularly 
when one recalls that a fair number of the musicians have been 
dead for many years and were never written about in their life- 
time. The area of big coloured bands, especially territory units, 

is one in which | have a specialist interest, and it was fascinating 
to discover how well the author has researched this field. All sorts 
of questions leap to mind when one reads the entries, foremost 
being the question of which arrangements were written by whom 
for so many of the major bands. Time and time again one comes 
across surprise information concerning arrangements in the entries 
and it is to be regretted, as John Chilton once remarked to me, 
that early collectors tended to regard arrangers as the least impor- 
tant members of a band or, even, as undesirables who took up 
valuable time that should have been left to the soloists! How one 
would like to know which scores Horace Henderson wrote for 
Tommy Dorsey, Earl Hines, Jimmy Lunceford and the Casa Loma 
Band for example, or which bands George Washington wrote for 
when he was staff arranger to Irving Mills. 

Quite apart from fresh information some entries cort?‘n slightly 
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bizarre facts. Inevitably the most startling biography is that of 
Jack Purvis, a musician whose career might be said to have had 
many facets, but one is astonished to read that the New Orleans 
clarinetist ‘Pinky’ Vidacovitch travelled as a script writer for Al 
Hirt in the years prior to his death. Why, one wonders, did Al 

Hirt need a script writer? It is saddening to note how few of the 
musicians of the ‘thirties now remain active as full time musicians, 
as indeed it is to be reminded once more of the death toll during 
the past few years. 


In addition to the biographies there are over 250 photographs, a 
good percentage of which | had not seen before. These are ex- 
cellently reproduced in separate sections within the book and 
amongst the most interesting are those of Louis Armstrong in 
Zurich during 1934, Edward ‘Andy’ Anderson, Bill Dillard, Wilton 
Crawley, the Harlem Rhythmakers in Egypt, Langston Curl, Cab 
Calloway at Leeds Town Hall in 1934, Putney Dandridge, Leon 
Eason, Bobby Hackett’s big band, Harlan Lattimore, Bobby Martin’s 
All Stars, Jack Purvis, Orlando Robeson, Bobbie Stark and Freddy 
Taylor. 
It is clear that a volume of this size and production standard is an 
expensive proposition and one must also pay tribute to the author 
for possessing the courage to have it privately published at his own 
expense. It is a book that should be in every public library and | 
hope that readers, whether or not they intend to buy it personally, 
will assist distribution by asking their local library to obtain it. 
Who’s Who Of Jazz is one of the major jazz research achievements, 
and future works of this nature will have to be measured against 
it. One hopes that there may be an individual or group of indivi- 
duals somewhere who will be willing to prepare a similar volume 
on the post-swing musicians, applying the same stringent standards 
as informs this work. It is a work of genuine scholarship, and its 
compilation and publication is an achievement in which John 
Chilton can feel justifiable pride. It goes without saying that anyone 
with the slightest interest in jazz history must have this book. 
ALBERT McCARTHY 


(19) Jazz Records 1942—1968" 


TAKING IN artists from Alan Jack to Jean 

Kittrell, with a heavy concentration of Johnson, 
Jones and groups or LPs with Jazz as the initial word in their title 
this is the penultimate volume of the set that commenced publica- 
tion seven years and nine volumes ago, leaving only volume 4d to 
appear. Committments in other fields will prevent Mr. Jepsen 
taking an active part in a planned revision of the whole series, but 
he does have the satisfaction of having seen the project through to 
its end, as a result placing collectors throughout the world in his 
debt. 
The great virtue of the work undertaken by Mr. Jepsen and his 
team of helpers is that they have documented over a quarter of 
century’s activity in the jazz recording field, during a period which 
saw an unprecendented flood of issues in the first two decades of 
the microgroove era, It is of little importance that the occasional 
item has been omitted, or that some errors have been made, for 
these can be easily rectified; what does matter is that discographers 
have the basic material to hand for as near perfect a compilation 
as is possible, though the margin of error in discographical work 
is still greater than many discographers are prepared to admit. 
Every major discographical project has been in part based on what 
went before, though a few researchers seem to become over 
possessive about their own additions, and no doubt the years 
ahead will see refinements and additions to existing works, parti- 
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cularly in the area of what are now generally considered fringe 
items. This is all to the good, though collectors must feel some 
alarm at the prospect of new editions in preparation even before 
the first has been completed, for if this is to become habitual 
keeping abreast of new discographical publications is going to be 
an expensive business. 
There is little point in making detailed reference to specific 
entries in the current volume, for the standard of previous ones 
has been maintained. Amongst major artists covered are Milt 
Jackson, Bunk Johnson and J.J. Johnson, and there are the expected 
large entries on Harry James and Stan Kenton. Mr. Jepsen is, 
however, as conscientious on the lesser figures as on the major ones, 
and there is a mass of new information on such musicians as Willis 
Jackson, Jan Johansson, Jonah Jones and Quincy Jones for example. 
Since volume 4b Mr. Jepsen has omitted information on most post- 
1942 blues recordings, referring buyers to Blues Records 1943— 
1966 by Mike Leadbitter and Neil Slaven, itself in the process of 
revision incidentally, and this has presumably helped the speed up 
in publication of Jazz Records. 
For serious collectors Jazz Records is an indispensible reference 
work and all they will need to know is that the present volume is 
now available from specialist dealers in this country. When dealing 
with a section such as Jazz At The Philharmonic, with a multi- 
plicity of LP issue numbers, Mr, Jepsen must have been sorely 
tempted to list only one or two but happily has opted for com- 
pleteness, This is not the least of his achievements, for while | am 
only too aware of the problems of giving full LP release numbers 
on certain reissue material — Louis Armstrong’s Okeh recordings 
provides one daunting example — the illogicality of including all 
78 issue numbers and ignoring microgroove reissues becomes more 
apparent every day. 
To date Mr. Jepsen has provided us with 3874 printed pages of 
discographical information on the period 1942—1968, with pre- 
sumably another 300 odd pages to come. Our knowledge of jazz 
recordings would be infinitely the poorer without him. 

ALBERT McCARTHY 


READERS’ LETTERS 


‘e) | HAVE READ with interest the editor’s articles 

on the current jazz scene and also the letter in the 
September issue, and | felt 1 would like to contribute some comments 
as | must confess to being among the members of the public who no 
longer support live jazz. 
Some years ago when most of the main tours came to Cardiff | 
was a regular at all concerts featuring music to my taste and even 
after the bookers had decided that Wales was not profitable and 
Bristol became the nearest centre for concerts | often made the 
trip over in the worst of weather. However after a while the novelty 
wears off and one becomes conscious of the repetition of it all, 
and at the same time disillusionment sets in. Figures that one has 
treated with reverence from gramophone records, like Basie and 
even Ellington, materialise as mere mortals and the boredom of 
hearing the same old routines with very little variation in my case 
at least led me more and more to my record collection and less 
and less away from the live performance. Apart from repetition 
the dubious taste of many artists when they come face to face 
with an audience is also a deterring factor. Nevertheless having 
said all this | would still be prepared to attend attractive concerts 
in Cardiff but | am no longer willing to make the effort to travel 
for what might often prove to be a disappointing evening. | feel 
that some of these comments must apply to many other people 
and explain at least part of the reason for diminishing audiences 
at live shows. 
It has been mentioned that jazz is a spontaneous music and that 
a lot of very good stuff is produced live which is missed forever 
by anyone not attending, and that records are the same ever time 
you play them. Well this may be so to some extent but at least 
with your records you know exactly what quality to expect and 


there is a very definite advantage in waiting with joyful anticipa- 
tion for favourite passages although | certainly do not wish to give 
the impression that | consider ALL live jazz as being necessarily 
worthless. However | think it true to say that most recorded 
concerts do not, in my opinion at least, show the artists in their 
best form and in most cases there are serious lapses in taste which 
are never apparent on studio recordings. 

| appreciate of course that no musician can hope to exist on 
revenue earned from records alone and as jazz for dancing is no 
longer the norm as was in the “‘old days” | can’t pretend to know 
the answer to the problem, but | feel the last two series of pro- 
grammes on BBC 2 adds fuel to the points made in my second 
paragraph. It would obviously be interesting to have other reader’s 
comments but | found the series devoted to British artists monu- 
mentally boring, but of course several major talents such as Bruce 
Turner and Humphrey Lyttelton were not included and it was 
perhaps significant that the outstanding programme for me was 
the one featuring a pick-up group led by George Chisholm and 
Kenny Baker. Although not a regular group they played very well 
together and the unusual chance of playing some real music before 
a large audience in this case had a definite beneficial result, but if 
the music offered by most of the other groups is typical of that 
heard in the clubs then | can quite understand the reluctance of 
the public to part with hard earned cash when for the same money 
an outstanding LP could be obtained (not that there are very 
many of those appearing at the moment!). | was even more dis- 
appointed at the series featuring the American artists as one had a 
right to expect quite alot. Apart from the inane way in which 
BBC packaged the shows and the equally inane percentage of air 
space allotted to various artists, | felt that musically the series 
was very weak. Here again if representative of the sort of thing 
which is to be heard from similar artists in clubs | can sympathise 
with those who stay away even where facilities are convenient. | 
realise that some of the featured artists were lumbered with some 
pretty unsympathetic British rhythm sections but that does not 
altogether excuse the general level of performance. As with the 
British series | felt the least publicised musicians to be the most 
enjoyable (Stephane Grappelly, Albert Nicholas, Bill Coleman, 
Ruby Braff,Mary Lou Williams and the Gospel Groups) whilst 
the big names were generally very poor. 

| repeat that there seems to be no easy solution, except perhaps 
that if the neglected men of jazz with real talent were to be given 
an opportunity of playing what they wanted how they wanted 

in congenial surroundings | am sure the public would come back 
to the old habits of listening to jazz in the clubs. | appreciate that 
this mainly applies to the American scene but this is still very 
much the home of the music and if the situation there is healthy 
then it should | feel follow that things would improve elsewhere. 
Certainly it is possible because | heard an imported disc recently 
of the Ralph Sutton/Ruby Braff quartet live at Sutton’s regular 
club and the results are particularly beautiful. | hope the LP is re- 
leased here because it is outstanding by any standards and does 
show that live jazz CAN work but only if the circumstances are 
perfect. 

MAURICE H. MINTON, Cardiff 


‘e) | AM MOST interested in the articles by Albert 
McCarthy on “The Jazz Scene” but find that 
the following for my type of /ive jazz is increasing not declining. 
| pay regular visits to the Nottingham Rhythm Club at The Test 
Match Hotel, West Bridgeford, Nottingham who recently presented 
The Red Onions Jazz Band from Australia to a packed audience 
on Friday night. On Saturday | go to the ‘Swinging Slipper’’, West 


Bridgeford, Nottingham who present (as the Nottingham Jazz and 
Folk Club) such bands as Ken Colyer, Alex Welsh, Alan Elsdon, 
Terry Lightfoot, Acker Bilk, Chris Barber etc. to capacity crowds. 
Perhaps this type of jazz is not your personal choice but a couple 
of pages devoted to it would not spoil your excellent magazine. 
Features on such bands as Alex Welsh would certainly increase 
sales especially if your magazine was sold at the jazz club sessions 
at a profit to the club, as is the local Folk music magazine at 
present. 

DON LINDSEY, Newark-on-Trent 


(e) ALBERT McCarthy’s article ‘“The Jazz Scene, 
Part Two”, is an important contribution on the 

current state of jazz. It is especially fine in contrast with these 
dreary interviews in Down Beat, wherein musicians such as Lou 
Donaldson and Gabor Szabo incessantly exhort their contem- 
poraries to ‘‘move with the times’’. Mr. McCarthy divides the jazz 
audience into record-collectors, and the patrons of live music. 
During the past two years, | have attended at least one hundred 
and twenty live performances, in addition to purchasing records, 
which was my sole contact with jazz for a number of years. | have 
observed an alarming sub-division in the “‘live’’ audience, which, 
perhaps significantly, is only noticeable at the well-attended 
events. Mr. McCarthy brought this distinction to mind by his 
use of the expression, “the jazz experience”, in the last paragraph 
of his article. The separate elements of the “‘live’’ audience, to 
my mind, consists, on the one hand, of a pathetically small number 
who listen attentively, while, for the majority who talk amongst 
themselves at a high decibel level and consume alcohol at a pro- 
digious speed, the musit, together with the dim lights of the club, 
is only part of a “total experience” The behaviour of this part of 
the-audience, | feel certain, can be attributed to my generation 
being preoccupied with “blowing their minds”, and to hell with 
everything else. It may explain why some musicians report an up- 
surge of interest in their playing by young people, as Mr. Mc- 
Carthy reported in the August issue. 
| feel that Ron Salmon was correct in asserting that the declining 
audience cannot be explained purely in economic terms, although 
excessively high prices obviously have a detrimental effect on 
attendances. Perhaps Le Roi Jones had the answer then he 
wrote, seven years ago, that the club owner knows nothing about 
the music or its audience. This is to over-simplify, of course, yet 
it is difficult to disagree with him when he remarks that the club- 
owner should be familiar with his audiences tastes. It would seem 
logical that a club which presents musicians of different stylistic 
persuasions is bound to lose money. My own regular attendances 
at live performances have only been occasioned by the modest 
charges for admission and drinks at the various establishments, 
where, significantly, only one kind of jazz can be heard. 
This letter is already too long, yet there are several more points | 
should have liked to discuss, particularly the large attendances at 
avant-garde straight music concerts, especially when Pierre Boulez 
is present. There is only one small matter | should like to draw 
Mr. McCarthy’s attention to; the use of the term ‘fringe’ in connec- 
tion with such diverse musicians as John Stevens and Herbie Mann. 
While both musicians are on the border of jazz, John Stevens, who 
can be heard every Friday and Saturday at the Little Theatre Club 
with Trevor Watts, is a gifted artist , and not a populariser.* 


In closing, | can only hope that those clubs which do charge 
reasonable prices can present the music at more civilised hours, and 
that the vociferous element in some audiences will experience 

an attack of lockjaw. Should this not materialize, one more jazz 
fan will retreat into his ivory tower. 

HENRY SMITH, London, S.W.5. 


(* 1 did not intend to suggest that Herbie Mann and John Stevens 
were similar in their musical accomplishments, and on reflection 
feel that the inclusion of Mr. Stevens in this context was open to 
misunderstanding, though, | am unrepentant in calling him a 
‘fringe’ artist as far as my personal definition of jazz is concerned. 
This does not mean, of course, that | regard his music as without 
value or validity on its own terms. EDITOR) 
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MUSICIANS CO-OPERATIVE 


Cy MONDAY September 21st | attended an open 
meeting of the newly formed Musicians Co- 
Operative at Ronnie Scott’s club. This comprises a group of 
musicians who are generally working within the area of free jazz 

or avant-garde music — | hope Howard Riley will forgive this in- 
dulgence in the critics sin of categorisation — and amongst those 
present were Evan Parker, John Stevens, Howard Riley and Tony 
Oxley. Some musicians were prevented from attending by previous 
engagements, but the discussion that took place was interesting 
and at times far-ranging. 

Although the founder members of the Musicians Co-Operative are 
associated with the avant-garde their objective is not that of setting 
up an organisation that will be exclusive of musicians of other 
stylistic tendencies, for they feel that their basic objectives are valid 
for all. Their immediate concern was their strong belief that they 
have not received a fair share of engagements from the London Jazz 
Centre Society, and this subsequently led to a statement being 
printed in the Melody Maker of October 2nd with the inevitable 
rejoinder. | am in no position to judge the validity of their criticisms 
in this matter, though the fact that some have been given work 
from this source after their criticisms had been printed may not 

be entirely coincidental. 

Turning to more positive aspects of the meeting, it was decided 
that the Musicians Co- Operative would, whenever possible, explore 
work possibilities for its members and engage in mutual aid in 

this field. The musicians present clearly felt quite deeply that 
there would be a reasonable audience for their music if they had 
the opportunities to present it as they wished, and certainly 
collectors who imagine that avant-garde stylists are disinterested 

or unaware of the need for communication with an audience are 
totally in error, Initially the Musicians Co-Operative will present 

a monthly concert on a Sunday evening at the Ronnie Scott Club, 
the exact date for the November concert not being finalised at the 
time that this is being written. Beyond this the members feel, 
quite rightly | think, that future developments will follow naturally 
if the organisation succeeds in its basic objectives, 

Although having reservations about some of the music that is being 
played by members of the Musicians Co-Operative, | have great 
sympathy for the objectives of their organisation (its anarchic 
structure, if the word structure is not too out of place, is much 
to my liking) and | hope they succeed in getting their music heard 
more widely on their own terms. 

In passing, jazz magazines, or to be more precise the English jazz 
magazines, came in for criticisms, partly valid | am sure if one is 
speaking from the viewpoint of a practising musician, though less 
valid to a magazine editor whose objectives may be quite 

different. | think that the jazz magazines might report concerts 
and live jazz activities more fully, but having said that would also 
point out that the ability to do this depends on one having contri- 
butors available who are sufficiently interested in the event taking 
place to want to report it. Speaking personally, no sense of duty 
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would drive me to a concert by the Dave Brubeck Quartet or Ray 

Charles, for example. 

It will be interesting to see whether the Musicians Co-Operative is 

able to achieve its initial objectives and plan beyond for an exten- 

sion of activities. We hope to report further in future issues. 
ALBERT McCARTHY 


NOVEMBER JAZZ 


1. LIVE 


Te JAZZ CENTRE Society are holding sessions 
every Monday from 7.30 p.m. at 100 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. On November 2nd the Michael Garrick Seven, 
and on November 30th the S.M.E. international group (awaiting 
confirmation). The artists for November 9th and 16th have not yet 
been finalised, but may include the Tony Oxley Quintet and other 
performers from this area of improvised music. 

The Society has also recommenced operations on Sundays at the 
Medway Little Theatre Club, Rochester, Kent, with musicians such 
as Bruce Turner/John Chilton to Howard Riley involved. It is also 
financially involved with Janice Christiansen’s Albion clubs, which 
run on Fridays at the London Music Club, 21 Holland Park, W.11, 
and on Thursdays at a new venue, as yet unlocated. Both nights 
tend to specialise in presenting small groups, primarily of an avant- 
garde to contemporary European formal music nature, and players 
such as the S.M.E., Howard Riley Trio, Evan Parker, Derek Bailey, 
Paul Rutherford and Peter Lemer are frequent visitors. In addition 
the society has assisted missionary work recently at Horsham 
Grammar School for Girls, where concerts by Bob Downes Open 
Music and the Howard Riley Trio have been presented. 

There will be three major J.C.S. concerts in London during Novem- 
ber. On Sunday the 15th there will be a fund raising evening for 
the society to be held at the Lyceum, Strand, W.C.2., commencing 
at 7.30 p.m. It will feature the premiere of Keith Tippett’s new 
work Centipede, using 45 performers drawn from the jazz and pop 
world, including Julie Driscoll, lan Carr, Zoot Money, Harold 
Becket, Maggie Nichols, Robert Wyatt, Nick Evans and Mike Patto. 
Tickets will be £1 from the usual sources, The other concerts will 
be heldaat the Notre Dame Hall, Leicester Place, Leicester Square, 
and will present the Mike Westbrook Concert Band on November 
6th and the Mike Gibbs Big Band on November 27th. Tickets are 
10/- for members/students, 12/- for others, with doors opening 

at 7.30 p.m. All told during November the Jazz Centre Society will 
be involved in the presentation of over 200 musicians of various 
stylistic persuasions, 

Buddy Rich and his Band will be touring Britain during November, 
dates finalised including the following:— 

Mon, 9th. Birmingham, Town Hall, Tue. 10th. Wakefield, Theatre 
Club, Wed.11th. Manchester, Free Trade Hall, Thu.12th. Hemel 
Hempstead, Pavilion, Fri.13th. Newcastle, City Hall, Sun.15th. 
Southport, Floral Hall, Mon.16th Nottingham, Tue.17th. Lewis- 
ham, Concert Hall, Wed.18th, Hull, Cecil Theatre, Fri. and Sat. 
20th and 21st. London, Ronnie Scott’s Club, Sun, 22nd, Kenil- 
worth, Chesford Grange. 

The Earl Hines Quartet will also be in Britain during November— 
December, dates finalised including two weeks at Ronnie Scott's 
Club from Monday, November 30th to Saturday December 12th 
(Sunday December 6th night off) and appearances at the Colston 
Hall, Bristol on November 10th at the Opposite Lock Club, 
Birmingham (see below) on the 11th, at the Arts Centre, Basildon, 


on the 12th and at The Empire, Sunderland on the 15th. 

The American Folk, Blues and Gospel Festival ’70 will play nine 
dates in England during November, the personnel being Sonny 
Terry and Brownie McGhee, Sister Rosetta Tharpe, Champion Jack 
Dupree, Bukka White and Willie Dixon’s Chicago Blues All-Stars. 
Their itinerary comprises Tue.17th, Bristol,Colston Hall, Wed.18th 
Chatham, Central Hall, Thu.19th Hemel Hempstead, Pavilion, 
Fri.20th Darlingon, Civic Theatre, Sat.21st Boston, Glyderdrome, 
Sun.22nd Sunderland, Empire Threatre, Mon.23rd Southport, 


Floral Hall, Tue. 24th Birmingham, , Town Hall, Wed.25th Croydon, 


Fairfield Hall. 

Apart from their appearance on Jazz Expo ‘70, the Dave Brubeck 
Quartet with Gerry Mulligan will play two additional dates in this 
country. On Sunday November 1st they appear at the Colston Hall, 
Bristol, and on the following day at the Fairfield Hall, Croydon. 
The Opposite Lock Club, Gas Street (off Broad Street), 
Birmingham 1., are presenting during November the Mike West- 
brook Big Band (Monday 2nd), the Norman Dovey Big Band 
(Monday 9th), the Earl Hines Quartet (Wednesday 11th), and 
Salena Jones and her Trio (Wednesday 18th). 

The Mike Westbrook Concert Band are also appearing at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic Festival, London, on November 17th, 
and at the University of Sussex, Fulmer, Brighton, on November 
21st. 


2. ON RECORD 


Te BIRMINGHAM Jazz Record Society meets 
every Friday at 8.30 p.m. at The Old Contemp- 
tible (corner Edmund St. and Livery St.). Recitals for November/ 
December are — November 6th, Claude Bolling by Arthur Hobson, 
13th. I’ve Started Collecting Again by Ken Cockerill, 20th. Violin 


Virtuoso — Jean Luc Ponty by Claude Bayliss, 27th. Made In 
Europe, Part 13 by Don Rainbow, December 4th. Annual Record 
Auction, 11th. The Trumpet In Jazz, Part 3 — Interlude in St. 
Louis by Gwilym Burden, 18th. Once Again He Does His Usual 
Xmas Thing by Harry Jordan. 

The Gloucester Jazz Society meets on alternate Wednesdays at 

the Wheatstone Hall, Brunswick Road, Gloucester, starting at 7.15 
p.m. November/December recitals will be:— 

November 4th. The Blues, Part 1 — Savannah Syncopators (African 
retentions in the Blues) by Paul Oliver, November 18th. Swing to 
Mainstream by Steve Voce, December 2nd. New York in the 60's 
by Richard Williams, December 16th. Reflections in Jazz by Ed 
Martin. 

The Manchester Jazz Society meets every Wednesday at 8 p.m. in 
the Jazz Cellar, Manchester Sports Guild, Long Millgate, Manches- 
ter 3. The programme for November/December is:— 

November 4th. The Time and the Place by Alan Clarke, November 
11th, Jazz Forum, November 18th. Jazz Of The Sixties by Derek 
Gammon, November 25th. The Rise and Fall of the Big Band by 
Dave Mylchreest and Tony Whale, December 2nd, Charlier Parker, 
Part 2 by Frank Gibson, 9th. Who’s Who In Jazz by John Chilton, 
16th. The Duke Ellington Era by Eddie Lambert, 23rd. Xmas 
Party, 30th. Free and Easy with Jazz Quiz by Jim Lowe. 


3. ON FILM 


SS ai ON A summer’s day is being given another 
release during November. It will be worthwhile 
for interested readers to watch their local cinema programmes 

this month, definite showings as a one day presentation will be 

at the Odeon, Romford (November 12th), the Gaumont, Aber- 
deen (November 15th), and the Odeon, Darlington (December 3rd). 


Melody Maker is involved 
with jazz—through to its deep 
dark blue centre. 

Week after week we penetrate 
the jazz scene. We talk to the 
musicians who make it. 

We spread the word on tours 


and events; cover the new 
records and books. 

We make Melody Maker part 
of the jazzman’s life. 
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Child Song / Henry Lowther Band 


The first album with his own band from master musician Henry Lowther of whom 
Richard Williams (Melody Maker) wrote ‘. .. a supreme melodist. . . a total 
musician, ceaselessly fascinated by the methods and possibilities of creating 
beauty and meaning through sound.’ 

Henry Lowther—Trumpets, Flugelhorn, Violins, Percussion 
Tony Roberts—Tenor Saxophone, Bass Clarinet, Percussion 
Mike McNaught—Electric Piano, Percussion 
Daryl Runswick—Bass Guitar, Double Bass, Percussion 


Mike Travis—Drums, Percussion 
© SML 1070 
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